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In a review of a little book by the same author soon after 
his death we remarked that it was unfortunate that he had not 
the opportunity to reply to it in case it required such notice. 
The same statements could be repeated here. We are re- 
viewing a book which the author cannot defend and it will 
be incumbent upon us to keep that fact in mind, tho regard 
for the truth and the future of psychic research may involve 
the duty to say some things which we would prefer not to 
say. They will involve a general review of Mr. Podmore’s 
work from the beginning of his career. This, however, must 
be brief and only to enable readers to understand more clearly 
the meaning of his last work on both its negative and affirma- 
tive side. 

In his Cambridge days he was somewhat enthusiastic in 
his hope of seeing scientific proof of survival and was inter- 
ested in physical proofs of it, according to the statement of 
Dr. Hodgson to me before his own death, and it was the in- 
fluence of his colleagues and especially the critical methods 
of Dr. Hodgson, that diverted him from these hopes and de- 
termined his reaction against that type of phenomena all his 
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life. Mrs. Sidgwick in discussing his life remarks that in this 
early period he had addressed the National Spiritualist Alli- 
ance in a more liberal manner than his later writings would 
suggest, but she does not tell specifically what particular 
influences had turned him in the other direction, and no 
doubt we have no record of them in detail, as perhaps we 
should have, and may have if any biographer can get at 
them. But in any case he became a Coryphzus of scepticism, 
one of the most uncompromising critics of the evidence that 
the Society had, tho always defending the evidence for tel- 
epathy. In this, however, one cannot but think that, if tel- 
epathy had been a resource for the defence of a spiritistic 
theory he would have been as destructive a critic of its evi- 
dence as he was that of spiritism. As he approached the 
end of his career he yielded a little more than in his previous 
utterances, but only as he saw his colleagues moving faster 
than he did. Whether this was a mixture of conservative 
policy and revelation of what his prior hopes were is not 
clearly determinable, but his opposition to spiritistic theories, 
while it was still governed by his former standards, was less 
rancorous, tho he nowhere admitted the hypothesis even as 
a working one. His tendencies were not noticeable in any- 
thing but the admission that the investigation was worth 
while and that more facts were needed. His last work, the 
one under notice, shows more of this mellowing influence 
than any others, unless we except the one reviewed previ- 
ously. 

When it comes to the present work it consists of discus- 
sions of the physical and mental phenomena of spiritualism. 
Mr. Podmore places the physical first and the mental second. 
The only excuse which he offers for the consideration of the 
physical phenomena is the statement .that the two types have 
always been associated and that spiritualists have been right 
in their insistance that the physical phenomena were evi- 
dence, if they could prove the genuineness of them. On this 
point I radically disagree. Not that the physical phenomena 
are not to be considered or that they have not been associated 
as asserted, but that they are wholly irrelevant to the prob- 
lem which the spiritualist has to solve. Their association 
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with the mental phenomena is an important fact in the ulti- 
mate solution of the issue, but it is no part of the evidence for 
the existence of spirit until spirit has first been proved, and 
even then only incidental and secondary. It is only a con- 
cession to popular prejudice that they can be admitted into 
the problem at all. 

The difficulty is just this. The popular mind cannot dis- 
tinguish between the normal and the supernormal in psy- 
chology. It has no definite standards by which to estimate 
either field and to it telepathy is no more mysterious than 
association or memory. It seeks some exception to experi- 
ence as a proof and it is the “ wonderful” or miraculous that 
impresses it. Telepathy is not especially wonderful, not 
enough so to appear miraculous, and hence it resorts to phy- 
sical miracles as its proof of the inexplicable. It thoroughly 
understands how exceptional telekinesis or the movement of 
objects without contact is to its experience. It never stops 
to think that in fact telekinesis is one of the widest laws of 
the physical universe and that haptokinesis, if I may here 
coin a term, or movement by contact, is comparatively nar- 
row in its application. But haptokinesis is the law of ordi- 
nary and sensible experience. Hence the movement of a 
physical object without this contact seems so exceptional to 
the common mind that it will readily believe in spirits if only 
told that sprits cause it. 

But it is with this point of view that I take radical issue. 
And I think it was only the failure on the part of Mr. Pod- 
more to see the correct point of view that made him continue 
in his policy of putting the physical phenomena in the front. 
I think he failed to see the real nature of the problem. Pos- 
sibly he saw that, in this way, he could best establish a pre- 
sumption against the evidence for a spiritistic hypothesis. 
But I incline to think that it was really a survival of his early 
standard of the theory and that it was his first duty to have 
abandoned that standard which I think he never did. How- 
ever this may be, the present work has the fault of first con- 
sidering the phenomena which are the least important in the 
solution of the problem but thought to be the most import- 
ant. 
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The Introduction is the best part of the book. I do not 
know that my points of disagreement with it are as numerous 
as the points of agreement, and if they were as numerous it 
is possible that those with which I agree represent the most 
important. I refer to them in this manner because I am not 
in any carping mood in these criticisms. Whatever may be 
said of Mr. Podmore’s method and convictions we cannot say 
that he was blind to the weaknesses of some assumptions 
made by psychic researchers in their pursuit of ways to es- 
cape the spiritistic hypothesis. It may be that Mr. Pod- 
more’s sceptical treatment of telepathy and the subliminal 
were dictated by the desire to escape all presumptions for 
further advancement in the supernormal, but however this 
may be, he was not blind to the limitations which these doc- 
trines have in the field of psychic phenomena. His motive 
may not have been the best, but it was conservative and justi- 
fied by the facts. 

I refer, in the above remarks, first to Mr. Myers’ concep- 
tion of the subliminal. Mr. Podmore states it fairly as repre- 
senting an enlarged area of personality which was used by 
Mr. Myers to support the possibility of survival after death. 
Mr. Podmore admits that, if this view were made out, its 
cogency would be accepted. But his point of attack on it is 
the evidence. He calls attention to the fact that the sub- 
conscious, so far as known by science, is represented by con- 
fused, fragmentary and chaotic productions of normal experi- 
ence, the “ debris of the waking life” as Mr. Podmore states 
it. There are cases of well organized subconscious life that 
are not fragmentary and chaotic, but they do not transcend 
normal experience in the contents of their ideas. But so far 
as known by orthodox science the subconscious shows no 
traces whatever of the supernormal in its knowledge. It ap- 
pears in no respect to be a vestigial or an incipient faculty of 
larger meaning than the normal personality. All this Mr. 
Podmore makes clear and I think it is legitimate criticism of 
the view of Mr. Myers while I still admit the possibility of 
Myers’ theory, or of something which he chose to define in 
his manner. But I think it was unfortunately named, and 
the analogy of the spectrum unfortunately chosen to illus- 
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trate it. To a certain extent the spectrum might have rep- 
resented the gamut of mental activities, but the lower and 
higher limits of it extending beyond the visible field should 
not have been designated or defined by the same term which 
included the “debris of waking life” and the revelations of 
a spiritual world. 

The whole difficulty was this. Mr. Myers and his coad- 
jutors adopted the fatal word “ faculty ” for explaining the 
phenomena, and Mr. Podmore admits the existence of en- 
larged faculty, inadvertently I think for his own position. 
But the idea has the tendency to express the phenomena of 
mind in terms of some special property, attribute or power 
which is supposed to originate or express facts which cannot 
be referred to other “faculties”. But the fact is that it 
merely conceals a problem and does not offer a solution of it. 
What should have been done was to recognize that it was 
functions with which they were dealing and not “ faculties ”, 
unless this was a mere synonym of function. But the term 
“functions ” has the advantage of admitting that the “ facul- 
ties’, if I may use the term, of the normal and the super- 
normal are the same but the source of the information is 
different. In this way there would be nothing enlarged in 
the idea of the subconscious as a “ faculty’ or function, but 
simply powers with which we are familiar, while the phe- 
nomena exhibited by them would get their explanation, now 
from normal experience and now from transcendental trans- 
mission, transcendental meaning any source outside the in- 
dividual mind in which the supernormal occurs. 

Mr. Podmore falls into the illusion of calling telepathy 
and the supposedly subconscious calculations of Dr. Bram- 
well’s subjects, in the mensuration of time and mathematical 
prodigies, subconscious “faculty ”’, and to that extent de- 
prives his criticism against Mr. Myers of its force. He con- 
cedes the existence of supernormal “faculty”. This I do 
not grant except as a name for the facts, not as a name for the 
explanation of them. I do not believe that there is one iota 
of evidence for supernormal “faculty ”’ of any kind, tho it 
may exist. The existence of supernormal phenomena or 
knowledge does not prove new faculties in the mind. It only 
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proves that the old limitations of knowledge do not hold 
good. It is still possible to explain the phenomena by the 
same functions that are active in normal experience stimu- 
lated differently from the ordinary manner. The phenomena 
themselves show the same mould as the normal and differ 
only in not presenting the same apparent sources. In the 
supernormal the source at least appears to be external to the 
subject and that it is so in the case of telepathy is conceded. 
It is the foreign mind that is supposedly the actor in the phe- 
nomena. It might be the same with Bramwell’s experiments 
in the mensuration of time and the instances of mathematical 
prodigies. We do not require to invent “ faculties ” in such 
cases, but simply to use the old ones as media for the trans- 
mission of foreign intelligence. If I understand rightly the 
tendencies of modern brain physiology and neural processes, 
this is their conception of them. This tendency is to make 
the brain centers mere channels for the transmission of en- 
ergy, not the originators of it. Accept that view and the 
basis of both Mr. Podmore’s and Mr. Myers’ conception of 
supernormal “ faculties” would disappear. 

Throughout Mr. Podmore’s animadversions it is quite ap- 
parent that he has no objections to either the facts or the 
theory of Mr. Myers, provided they cannot be used as evi- 
dence or presumption of survival after death. This conclu- 
sion is the bete noir of Mr. Podmore everywhere. He can be 
as credulous as any one when it comes to telepathy and sub- 
conscious “faculties” of any conceivable range, provided 
they afford no leverage in favor of a soul or its survival. I 
doubt very much if he would ever have believed in telepathy, 
if he could not have used it against the evidence for spiritistic 
hypotheses. This fact is clearly indicated in his remarks 
about it and the sceptical limitations which he now and then 
ascribes to it. In this Introduction, he says: “Arguing 
from experimental results alone, then, we are not yet justified 
in claiming a transcendental origin for telepathy, even if we 
admit it as a fact in nature.” This all depends on the applica- 
tion of the term “transcendental”. If you limit its import 
to the supposed existence of spirit, Mr. Podmore is consist- 
ent, but telepathy implies something quite as transcendental 
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to the subject as spirits can be and it is in that the whole 
significance of the phenomenon lies. You do not gain any- 
thing by trying to assign an arbitrary limitation to the term 
transcendental. It does not help to appeal to possible vibra- 
tions between different living brains, as Mr. Podmore does 
immediately following the statement quoted. That does not 
prevent the suspicion that certain selective groups of inci- 
dents have a source beyond the living. The thing that Mr. 
Podmore has to explain is not the casual coincidences of 
mental states in different people, but the collective signifi- 
cance of large numbers of them pointing to the personal iden- 
tity of deceased persons. That he makes no attempt what- 
ever to discuss. It suffices with him to simply assert the pos- 
sibility of telepathy without making himself responsible for 
the nature and meaning of that term. Moreover he assumes 
that the hypothetical vibrations which he posits explain 
something which in fact they do not do. If they represented 
any analogy with normal experience in the communication of 
knowledge he might make a point. But the fact is that his 
hypothetical vibrations only increase the difficulty of the 
problem. In normal communication of ideas we use exclu- 
sively symbolical methods. The vibrations that are em- 
ployed in speech do not represent our thoughts at all. They 
are mere symbols which our intellectual functions, relying 
upon conventional rules, interpret. But in these hypothet- 
ical vibrations which Mr. Podmore employs there is nothing 
symbolical about them, and his explanation is quite as trans- 
scendental as are his facts, and only increase instead of di- 
minishing the mystery of the phenomena. 

His weakness, as well as his strength, is also shown in an- 
other fact. In estimating the general evidence for Mr. My- 
ers’ theory of the subliminal and survival, Mr. Podmore ap- 
peals to hysteria and various allied phenomena as curtailing 
this evidence. ‘This position is only half true. It applies as 
an objection to popular views of the subject where insufficient 
allowance is made for the existence of such phenomena not 
having the supernormal source claimed for them. But it 
does not apply to the scientific position. Mr. Podmore al- 
ways seems to have the public too much in view and seems 
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of educating it. In this respect he goes about like an Irish- 
man at Donnybrook Fair. What he forgets is that, however 
much hysteria, subliminal “faculties” or functions may 
limit the evidence, they do not limit the possible sources of 
the phenomena. Hysterical phenomena are not an objection 
to transcendental agencies, but a limitation of them. These 
phenomena can be used in a constructive theory of the facts, 
while they may be destructive at times of the evidence. Mr. 
Podmore never saw this. He did not know how to use hys- 
teria and similar phenomena in a constructive way, as did Mr. 
Myers. Mr. Myers may have done his constructing in the 
wrong way, but I think his method was correct. The sub- 
conscious, he saw, is our machine or experimental apparatus 
with which to connect the transcendental, whether telepathic 
or spiritistic, with the normal. Mr. Myers saw this clearly. 
All that Mr. Podmore sees is that certain irresponsible per- 
sons appeal to phenomena, which are hysterical or similar, as 
spiritistic and to him it suffices to show that they are hys- 
terical, without at the same time seeing that the conditions in 
which such phenomena occur may be the very necessary ones 
in the discovery of facts which transcends them. He simply 
stops with these facts as if they put an end to investigation, 
when in reality they simply open the possibilities to larger 
views. That is, Mr. Podmore is simply employing the popu- 
lar conception of these phenomena to overthrow popular 
views in other directions, when he should see that the popular 
ideas are no more to be tolerated in hysteria than in spirits. 

I shall turn next to that part of the volume which deals 
with the mental phenomena of spiritualism. I wish to con- 
fine my examination of Mr. Podmore’s work to his method 
of presenting the case. I do not wish to investigate the mer- 
its of his opposition to spiritistic theories. On that point he 
is entitled to his opinions. The reaction from his earlier con- 
victions carried with it a difficulty in admitting the hypothesis 
which it is not necessary to correct. It makes no difference 
whether the spiritistic theory be the true one or not when we 
are estimating the use of method in studying the facts. It is 
this last issue alone which I wish to consider, and what I want 
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to show is that Mr. Podmore could never discuss the problem 
from the standpoint of the real evidence. He always evaded 
the strong facts and chose for criticism and objection the ir- 
relevant facts and incidents. He always did special pleading, 
and this without the use of the strong facts. He chose those 
which best served his purpose and did not always, if ever, 
mention the facts upon which his opponents based their con- 
tentions. One cannot go through the publications of the 
Society without being painfully impressed with this fact. I 
wish, therefore, to make clear the defects of his discussion of 
the facts and the issue. 

In discussing the nature of the problem Mr. Podmore re- 
fers to many ordinary explanations of the phenomena which 
Spiritualists usually neglect to take into account, and one of 
these is casual and fraudulent sources of information. This 
is all very well, but before asserting or implying that it occurs 
in any individual case it is the duty of the critic to show that 
the conditions are favorable to such a view of it. Mr. Pod- 
more rarely, or never, assumes this duty. It is sufficient for 
him to insinuate it and to think that his imagination is suf- 
ficient evidence, knowing perhaps that the average Philistine 
will not go beyond his ipse dixit for belief. Take an instance, 
in which he quotes my own Report. 

“A certain curious incident occurred at one of Professor 
Hyslop’s séances, which is strongly suggestive. Professor 
Hyslop had an uncle, James McClellan, whose father was 
named John. James McClellan purported to communicate 
through Mrs. Piper, talked of John McClellan, and mentioned 
his going to the war and losing a finger there. These true 
statements were not true of John McClellan, the father of 
James. But they were true of another John McClellan, no 
connection of Professor Hyslop’s, who had lived within a few 
miles of John, the father of James; and this other John Mc- 
Clellan is mentioned in the published history of the county.” 

Mr. Podmore referred to this same incident in his original 
review of my first Report (Proceedings, Eng. S. P. R., Vol. 
XVII, p. 388) and of it with some others he said: “I take 
it as axiomatic that if any information was given at these 
later séances which could, in the interval of five months and 
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a half which had elapsed between the first séance of the first 
series and the last of the later series, have been obtained by 
any fairly intelligent person, whether from registers, tomb- 
stones, old newspapers, directories, or any other sources,— 
this information is to be attributed to such sources.” 

I replied to this in a later number of the Proceedings and 
showed facts which I shall repeat here, as the reader will re- 
mark that Mr. Podmore repeats his insinuation by the use of 
the expression that the incident is “strongly suggestive”, 
saying this in connection with remarks about the fraudulent 
acquisition of knowledge. Mr. Podmore does not come out 
directly and plainly and assert or insist that fraud is the actual 
explanation. He always takes refuge in possibilities or a 
“might be” which is so vague and elastic as to be worthless 
in nine cases out of ten even as an imaginary possibility, un- 
less the exact situation be explained to the reader and he 
rarely has the frankness to explain that situation. He puts 
on the defendant the duty of a long and tedious account of 
the facts a second or a third time after they have been fully 
explained to him. He refuses to tell all the facts and then 
assumes that the reader will never discover his effrontery. 

The insinuation in the passage quoted is that Mrs. Piper 
might have gotten the information about this John McClellan 
in the county history referred to, and readers would suppose 
I had been very negligent in not taking account of that fact. 
He does not tell the reader that I had taken account of it and 
told Mr. Podmore himself all that he knew about the inci- 
dent. Again he does not tell the reader that the incident of 
the lost finger was not in that history. All that this history 
mentioned, and I said so in the Report, was that this John 
McClellan was an ensign in the war of 1812. I also called 
attention to the following facts which were not in that his- 
tory or any published record. (1) The name Hathaway 
given in connection with John McClellan and which was the 
name of his son-in-law’s cousin and that the family had dis- 
appeared from the county as early as 1825. (2) The names 
of the Williams three of them mentioned, as those of 
friends and relatives of this John McClellan. (3) That he 
was called “ Uncle John” in the community as the communi- 
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cations intimated. (4) That he was probably a cousin, as in- 
timated in the record, of the other John McClellan who was 
my uncle’s father. 

Now Mr. Podmore carefully conceals all this trom the 
reader and picks out the isolated fact that a history of that 
county existed in which the name of John McClellan was 
mentioned. Readers will see how clearly he has perverted 
the truth and the fact is the less excusable in this later work 
after I had called his attention to his omissions in my reply 
to his previous animadversions. Morever it is noticeable that 
he insinuates fraud on the part of Mrs. Piper in spite of the 
fact that he has elsewhere admitted that there was no evi- 
dence for this and that the best facts could not be accounted 
for on any such hypothesis. Inthe very review of my Report 
and immediately following the passage which I have quoted 
he did say: “ That so little real information was given goes 
to show that at any rate the medium was not an adept in 
making inquiries.” Mr. Podmore knew well enough that 
there was no ground for suspicion in this respect and that 
all the positive evidence was opposed to any habits of the 
kind. His type of remarks applies only to cases where these 
habits are known and admitted and raking up insinuations of 
this kind after admitting that there are no habits implying 
the possibility is a policy that can be characterized only in 
very vigorous language, especially when you suppress the 
facts which refute it. 

Mr. Podmore follows his remarks on which I have ani- 
madverted with the consideration of the secondary conscious- 
ness and its characteristics, exempting it from normal fraud, 
but he does not say anything to lead one to suppose whether 
he meant to apply this conception to the situation we have 
been discussing. It is all vague and only its close relation 
to the incident in his book would suggest that he might 
have had this in mind when insinuating the suspicious char- 
acter of the incident. But, if he does intend the insinuation, 
he is curiously oblivious of the fact that he would have to 
assume that Mrs. Piper goes into a trance to look up her 
information and then fails to get it as the book gives it but 
gets information that is wrong about the person named and 
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that it took me six months with the clue at hand to verify 
the real facts whose coincidental meaning he admits. All 
the while it could be proved that Mrs. Piper remained in a 
normal state in Arlington while the information had to be 
sought, not obtained, in an obscure book hardly known out- 
side the county seven hundred miles distant from. her home. 
All such situations make such abbreviated insinuations as his 
absurd, even tho we do not know what “ might ” have been 
done. What Mr. Podmore did not realize was that he was 
under obligations, in the circumstances, to prove that Mrs. 
Piper was in the habit of doing such things and that the cir- 
cumstances were especially favorable for acquiring the in- 
formation mentioned in my Report and not given in the his- 
tory of the county. The whole situation creates a presump- 
tion against her doing it and hence the burden of proof rests 
on the affirmative, as it always does. Mr. Podmore only 
resorts to insinuations without evidence. 

Again after referring to what he regards as general tend- 
encies to find a head to which to fit caps, using Mr. Podmore’s 
form of phrase, he goes on to illustrate this idea in two inci- 
dents of my Report. I quote the whole passage with refer- 
ence to them. 

“Where the context is not given the imagination of the 
sitter has to supply it, and the process bears a very close 
analogy to the corresponding process in the material world 
of building up a perception out of faint and inadequate sen- 
sory data. The result may be a visual image corresponding 
to the half guessed reality, or it may be altogether wide of 
the mark—an illusion in short. But the mental process is 
much the same, and it is often impossible to say just where the 
line which divides reality from illusion is overstepped. That — 
it is sometimes overstepped will be clear to the reader who 
summons up the courage to study Professor Hyslop’s mon- 
umental report already referred to. Here are two specimens 
of his interpretation of ambiguous utterances: Professor Hys- 
lop’s father purporting to commuicate referred to a visit in 
company with his son, to the mountains and then a trip to the 
lake after leaving the camp. The statement is admitted to be 
false in every particular; but Professor Hyslop and his father 
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did once go together to a town called Champaign (generally 
pronounced Shampane, and so pronounced, according to the 
widow, tho Professor Hyslop thinks that he often called it 
Campaign). After this they went to Chicago and naturally 
visited the lake-shore whilst in the city. Professor Hyslop 
accordingly suggests a possible reconstruction of the trance 
statement as follows: 

[Mr. Hyslop senior is supposed to be dictating to Rector 
who is writing through Mrs. Piper’s hand.] “I am thinking 
of the time when I went into [father says Illinois. Rector 
does not understand this, and asks if he means hilly. Father 
says: “No! Prairies.” Rector does not understand. Father 
says “No mountains.” Rector understands this as “No! 
mountains!” and continues] mountains for a change with’ 
him and the trip we had to the lake after we left [father says 
Champaign. Rector understands Camp and continues] the 
Camp.” 

“Or to take another illustration: The Hyslop control is 
asked if he remembers Samuel Cooper; the reply is that he 
was an old friend in the West, and that they used to have 
long talks on philosophical subjects. Of Samuel Cooper, an 
old neighbor of Mr. Hyslop’s, the statement is false. But 
there was a Dr. Joseph Cooper, whom Mr. Hyslop knew, and 
with whom he may have conversed or corresponded on theo- 
logical question in 1858. It is true that Joseph is not the 
same name as Samuel, that theology is not precisely philoso- 
phy, and that Dr. Cooper did not live west of Mr. Hyslop, 
but, unfortunately east. There was, however, a Cooper Me- 
morial College. founded after his death, of which Mr. Hyslop 
may have been thinking, or the mention of the talks on 
philosophy may have been intended to apply to correspond- 
ence on theology with Professor Hyslop’s uncle. “ The mis- 
understanding would probably be Rector’s” (p. 500). On 
the whole Professor Hyslop thinks the incident “has con- 
siderable interest and importance “ (p. 410).” 

In his original criticism of these same passages Mr. Pod- 
more had felt that the reconstruction suggested was not tol- 
erable. In the work under review he has conceded the right 
to do such things and cannot be impeached for unfairness 
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on this point, so that I do not require to quote his language. 
But he has omitted, as he did in the original review, the 
important facts (1) that I had carefully explained that such 
a reconstruction and speculative interpretation was one that 
had to be indulged very cautiously and (2) that I had done it 
solely to show how near the truth a group of totally false 
facts were. Mr. Podmore’s review of the incident implies 
that I was rescuing the actual statements from error and 
the reader would get no other impression from his account of 
it. This is totally false and it would have been only fair to 
have told the exact facts about the incident. This Mr. Pod- 
more could not do in his interest to reflect on the work of 
other people. Further general remarks about it will be made 
later. | 

The reference to the Cooper incident are not less mis- 
representative. (1) He does not tell the reader that Dr. 
Cooper did live “ west” of the place from which the sittings 
were held and that I had deliberately assumed the point of 
view of the communicator’s home to say that it was not 
west of that, thus deliberately representing it as false from 
that point of view, while I had the entire right to represent 
it from the point of view in which the communicator was 
presumably at the time, when it could have been regarded 
as correct. (2) He does not tell the reader that my father 
had actually known of this Cooper Memorial School before 
his death, so that it is not a mere assumption on my part 
that the communicator may have been thinking of this. It 
is implied in the facts, if they are suggestive at all. (3) The 
record in my Report definitely asserts that the correspond- 
ence was with my father and not with James McClellan. I 
had my mother’s testimony to the fact and so stated it in the 
Report. (4) The record shows (Proceedings Eng. S. P. R., 
Vol. XVI, pp. 52 and 420) that “ religion” as well as philo- 
sophical subjects were actually mentioned in the communica- 
tions. Mr. Podmore seizes on the distinction between 
“theology ” and “ philosophy ”, which is not great, to imply 
a discrepancy which he hides under the word “ precisely ”, 
admitting in a sort of surreptitious manner what he wants 
the reader not to discover. 
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As I have remarked, however, Mr. Podmore concedes that 
the interpretation put upon these passages may not fall 
widely of the mark and he admits the right of such recon- 
struction, and even that a sympathetic imagination in this 
connection has its rights. This much was not conceded in 
his original review of the Report. But he asks here how we 
are to tell when the imagination has been too sympathetic. 
All that I have to say in reference to that is that if you can- 
not tell when the writer is overstepping the boundary here 
it would be best not to write on the subject at all. A con- 
fession of inability does not grant the right to assume author- 
ity on the subject. Besides why cannot an imagination be 
too unsympathetic? 

Let me take another instance quoted from my Report 
I give it as Mr. Podmore states it with unimportant modi- 
fications. 


“ (What is the last sentence?) 
I am with her. 
(With whom?) 


Yes, I have A... A * * [last word undecipherable; possibly 
either Alice or Annie. ] 

(Is it Alice?) 

Alice. 

(Alice who?) 

I do not say Alice, I say Annie. 


It need hardly be said that “Annie ” had a meaning for the 
sitter, while Alice had none.” 

In his original review of my Report Mr. Podmore quotes 
this incident and his remark there is only: “ This is quite in 
Phinuit’s old style.” He supposed that comparison with 
the Phinuit personality meant the final disposal of a fact 
against the possibility of the supernormal. He is always 
insinuating that a thing which is not evidence of the super- 
normal is evidence that it is not supernormal, and in this way 
puts himself on the level of the most ignorant people. 

But here he insinuates that the “ Annie” is a happy hit 
from guessing. He does not seem to see that his own 
quotation is against that. Here I had followed up the Alice 
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with questions that implied that it was correct and the con- 
trol voluntarily corrects it to Annie which is right. That 
is not like guessing. You have to misrepresent or miscon- 
ceive the situation in order to suggest guessing. You have 
to suppose that the control had said is it Alice and then 
finding that this was wrong to ask further is it Annie, or to 
have said it is Alice or Annie. Neither of these is done. 
The course taken has no resemblance to guessing. It may 
be chance for all that I care. I had not said more of it than 
the name Annie was correct as a hit. That does not mean 
that it is evidence. It only recognizes a hit. But the manner 
of giving it against the leading to Alice which I gave is 
against the insinuation Mr. Podmore makes and any intelli- 
gent person making an effort to do his own thinking on the 
data before Mr. Podmore’s eyes would recognize that he 
misses the point entirely. 

Again Mr. Podmore says: “ At another sitting the control 
(assumed to be Professor Hyslop’s father) asks: ‘Do you 
mean F.?’ Professor Hyslop replies: ‘ Yes, father, I mean F. 
If you can tell the rest.’ The control replies: ‘I can remem- 

_ber very well. Frad.’ 

“Tn commenting on this Professor Hyslop remarks that 
the symbol printed as D bore in the original writing a strong 
resemblance to N K. The brother’s name in fact was 
‘Frank’; but the ingenious portmanteau word framed by 
the spirit would apparently have stood equally well for Fred.” 

In his original review of the Report Mr. Podmore quotes 
this same incident and his remark about it is a little different 
from the one here, this later statement being a modification 
in deference, no doubt, to the nature of my reply. He said 
in the original review: “One cannot help wondering 
whether, if the brother’s name had happened to be Fred, the 
resemblance of the last character N K would have seemed 
to Professor Hyslop quite so conspicuous.” I replied to this, 
as my original record showed it was, that the reading was not 
mine but Dr. Hodgson’s, and that altho Dr. Hodgson after the 
sitting recognized that it was clearly meant for N K we de- 
cided to let the hasty reading stand rather against than for 
the case. Mr. Podmore is discussing here the difficulties of 
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reading the automatic writing. The reader will notice in 
his modified statement that he avoids accusing me directly 
of misreading and stands by the possibility of supposing it 
equally fitting for Fred. Notice that he does not produce 
any evidence from the record for this. He simply imagines 
it after being frustrated by the reply to his insinuation 
about the reading and’ does not go to the original record to 
find that FRE... is given immediately after the Frad. Had 
he taken the pains to look for scientific facts he might have , 
quoted the record in his own behalf, but he prefers his 
imagination while he can never excuse imagination when it 
is on the other side. It is on his own side. It is for- 
tunate, however, that he did not make a reference to the 
FRED.., as that was spontaneously indicated as incorrect 
without any doubt or denial by me. He has no ground to 
find fault with the reading of the automatic writing. He had 
not seen it and was told in my reply that the “A” in Frad 
was perfectly clear and that the resemblance to N K in the 
symbol printed as D justified our hypothesis that it was 
intended for NK. If I had happened to have a brother Fred 
and said that this might have been meant for that no one 
would have shouted more loudly than Mr. Podmore that this 
was not the record. But the actual record shows that such 
an interpretation was not intended and we must remain by 
the record. It was Frad or Frank or nothing that was 
intended, and the very absurdity of Frad was in favor of 
the genuineness of the phenomenon as against guessing or 
of the phenomenon as against guessing or chance coinci- 
dence. 

In this connection Mr. Podmore’s further remarks about 
the difficulty of interpreting the writing are “ poppycock ”, 
as we would call it in America. There is no such difficulty 
in general and very rarely in important instances. It occa- 
sionally occurs and it is characteristic for Mr. Podmore to 
represent as general what is not general at all and he either 
knew this fact or was grossly ignorant of the records. 

It all came of his perpetual habit of seeking incidents to 
which defenders of the spiritistic hypothesis attached no 
value and ignoring those for the spiritistic hypothesis was no 
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better than he represented it. History will very quickly as- 
sign him his place in that kind of work. 

But the important criticism to be made against Mr. Pod- 
more at this point is that these incidents are the only ones 
he has selected from the Report he is reviewing. I had not 
laid special weight upon them as representative. On the 
contrary I gave them minor value in comparison with inci- 
dents which I had emphasized. Readers would suppose from 
. Mr. Podmore’s discussion that these were the kind of inci- 
dents on which I had relied for my evidence and this is abso- 
lutely false. He carefully refrains, as he did in his original 
review, from referring to the really important incidents and 
thus completely garbles and misrepresents the facts. We 
have seen how elaborately he did this in the McClellan inci- 
dents and I have only to refer the reader to the original rec- 
ords to establish my assertion. (Proceedings Eng. S. P. R., 
Vol. XVI, pp. 470-472, and Journal Am. S. P. R., Vol. V., pp. 
30-34.) I might take up much space here quoting the inci- 
dents on which I did lay stress, but readers may consult the 
original Report for these. All that I want to do is to show 
that Mr. Podmore cannot or will not represent a man’s facts 
correctly and that suffices to discredit his whole work, by 
making it doubtful that you are getting the real facts in any 
instance. Iam sure that any reader who will take the trouble 
to compare in detail his representations of either my Report 
or any other records of the Society will find that he cannot 
accept Mr. Podmore’s statements about the facts in very 
many instances. 

In the same connection Mr. Podmore makes a point of 
the contradictions and absurd explanations which the control 
sometimes or often makes of errors in the communications. 
He speaks of them as if they were fatal to the claims of spir- 
itistic agency. Mr. Podmore ought to know better than this. 
All the contradictions and absurdities in the world will not 
prevent the phenomena from being spiritistic and this I boldly 
assert with a challenge for any one to refute it. It all comes 
from the purely a priori and unwarrantable assumptions that 
spirits would not commit errors, tell lies, or do absurd things. 
For all that we know spirits are worse than living human 
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beings. All the errors and absurdities in the world cannot 
be quoted against them in the effort of establishing their ex- 
istence. They might be insane or devilish as you please. 
Whether they are so or not is a matter of evidence, not of 
assumption. But you cannot quote the absurdities of any 
record against the hypothesis of their existence. All these 
may limit the evidence, but not the explanation. What Mr. 
Podmore never learned was that absurdities and errors could 
never be quoted against the theory. They are perplexities in 
it, not objections to it. 

I am not defending these absurdities and errors against 
consideration. I am only contending that they are wholly 
irrelevant to the problem of objection. The issue must be 
based upon the correct facts that are not due to ordinary ex- 
planations. When we have once found an hypothesis that 
explains the genuine facts we can take up errors and absurdi- 
ties under it and refuse them any place whatever in the field 
of objections. Mr. Podmore acts and judges the evidence as 
if the subconscious of the psychic had nothing to do with its 
delivery. This is an inexcusable illusion, or possibly delib-— 
erate evasion, after admitting that hysteria and secondary 
personalities are so constantly associated with the genuine 
phenomena. When you are pressing subconscious activities 
into service, as Mr. Podmore constantly does to eliminate evi- 
dence, he might have seen that this would explain the ab- 
surdities while it did not explain the genuine facts, and it was 
not necessary on his own theory to assign the whole mass 
of facts to spirits, as he does, like his perpetual bugbears, in- 
discriminating spiritualists often do. But as usual Mr. Pod- 
more must misrepresent the issue in order to get any leverage 
at all for his argument. 

In his discussion of the ambiguities of the messages at 
times and the supposed evasions which he attributes to the 
trance personalities in explanation of their mistakes and fail- 
ures, Mr. Podmore, while dealing with a real perplexity at 
times, makes as many mistakes in his treatment of the prob- 
lem as the despised spirits do. Readers will have to ascer- 
tain the truth of this by comparing his own statements with 
the original and detailed records. I shall quote only one 
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glaring instance of it. He says: “In an analogous case, 
also through Mrs. Piper, a lady who was known to her 
friends as Kitty gave her name in the first instance as Kate. 
When at length she gave the right name she was asked why 
she called herself Kate before, and answered: ‘ Because I 
did it for Rector’s understanding.’ ” 

Mr. Podmore insinuates that this is a mistake or an eva- 
sion. It is nothing of the kind. It is a most rational ex- 
planation. “ Nitty ” isa nickname for Kate and is frequently 
used, and in the process of communicating might be under- 
stood by Rector for kitten, of which it is an equivalent and 
the name would have been still more absurd if so under- 
stood. To avoid confusion in his mind it was perfectly ra- 
tional to give it Kate at first, as it could be explained later 
when the name Kitty could come through without confusion 
on Rector’s part. Mr. Podmore here is ignorant of the com- 
monest facts of names and psychology. I could take many 
other such incidents and I have a fear that all of them are as 
badly misunderstood or misrepresented. 

In the same connection and after quoting Professor James 
on the improbability that the total mass of facts can be re- 
‘garded as humbug and dream fabrication, that would seem to 
leave no department of the universe that was not run by pure 
deception, Mr. Podmore replies: 

“Tt is with reluctance that I venture to express an opinion 
opposed to that of Professor James. There is no living man 
whose utterances on this subject carry greater weight. But 
the lesson which I have learned from history is precisely the 
reverse. Some eight or nine years ago, in reviewing the 
whole course of the spiritualistic movement, I wrote that 
‘Mrs. Piper would be a much more convincing apparition if 
she could have come to us out of the blue, instead of trailing 
behind her nebulous ancestry of magnetic somnambules, 
witch-ridden children, and ecstatic nuns.’ ” 

In reviewing the book for the English Proceedings, the 
Rev. Bayfield indorses this statement. Now the strange 
thing about this is that Mr. Podmore’s statement is a flat 
contradiction to the position he has always taken with evi- 
dential matters and is absolutely opposed to all scientific 
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method. Mr. Podmore has all along been insisting on the 
fact that the problem is accumulative or collective in its nature 
and hence that the more instances of the phenomena the 
stronger the evidence. Here he is asserting that, if Mrs. 
Piper had come alone in history, she would be convincing. 
Now here is a dilemma for him and his kind. Either Mrs. 
Piper is an exception to the types which he mentions or she 
belongs to the same class. If she is an exception to the class 
Mr. Podmore ought to have been convinced. If she belongs 
to that class she should not be a “ convincing apparition ” at 
all, unless the others were also. And in any case Mr. Pod- 
more is announcing that he could be convinced by evidence 
that is not accumulative which contradicts all sane scientific 
procedure. 

Now I have always been criticized for believing in the 
spiritistic hypothesis and it is commonly supposed that it was 
Mrs. Piper that did the work for me. This is not true and I 
was careful to state in my original Report that it was not the 
Piper case that had convinced me, but the total mass of phe- 
nomena on record. I was very careful to form and announce 
the basis in the cumulative and collective facts of all human 
experience. This was in strict conformity to scientific 
method in all other departments of intellectual activity. 
Now for the benefit of all who have thought me credulous 
and who admire Mr. Podmore I shall make this plain bold 
statement, which, I think, will throw the credulity upon Mr. 
Podmore. If I had to depend on the work of Mrs. Piper alone 
for my hypothesis, in spite of the many years of experiments by Dr. 
Hodgson and others, I would believe anything possible before I 
accepted the spiritistic theory. I should find myself embarrassed 
for an explanation, but I could not accept the view that spir- 
its had manifested themselves but once in history. The 
really cogent evidence for them is not in the Piper case alone, 
but in the fact that all history has been permeated with the 
same phenomena and Mrs. Piper’s work—fortunately there 
are others now—does nothing but supply a little better cre- 
dentials in quality and quantity than are found in other in- 
stances. It only shows that other cases were probably yen- 
uine when we had either rejected them or refused to investi- 
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gate. If any other man than Mr. Podmore had taken the 
position he affirmed in this matter he would have been quick 
to assert the doctrine that I have here indicated. It was 
only his passion for contradiction that led him into this error, 
and I do not know any better embodiment of Mephistopheles, 
“der Geist der stets verneint ”, than Mr. Podmore, when it 
came to trying any constructive work. 

Mr. Podmore continues his statement in reply to Pro- 
fessor James, and we shall see the issue. 

“A large amount of evidence for and against the spirit- 
istic theory has been accumulated in the intervening years, 
but the essential features of the problem remain unchanged. 
We have still to deal with the same protean figures—vengeful 
human ghosts, familiar spirits of Shaman or wizard, angels 
from the abyss, devils released from Jewish or medizval 
hells, oracles of Olympian deities, spirits of angels and 
prophets, spirits of earth, air, and fire, spirits of the damned, 
spirits on furlough from purgatory, spirits floating in a 
Swedenborgian limbo, ghosts of fleas and archangels, decay- 


ing astral shells, spirits of the seven celestial spheres, spirits 


clothed in luminiferous ether—they have been with us from 
the first syllable of recorded time, and generation after gen- 
eration they have shaped themselves to suit the changing 
fashion of the hour, the hidden or hinted fears and hopes of 
those who put their trust in them. To dismiss the whole 
matter as fraud would be not only uncharitable, but a blun- 
der; it would be to misintrepret the essential nature of the 
phenomenon. Whatever sham or make-believe there may be 
in these still—after so many milleniums—undeciphered mes- 
sages, we may be sure that the blame, if blame is appropriate 
at all, does not lie wholly on the spirit- or devil-possessed. 
From the Pythian priestess to modern clairoyant she has 
been almost a passive instrument to be played upon by minds 
other than her own, by the hopes and fears of the whole race 
of man.” 

Does Mr. Podmore want us to believe that the “ protean 
figures ” which he denominates so picturesquely, either rep- 
resent accurately and adequately the order of history or 
describe the Piper and similar phenomena, after admitting 
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that her apparition would be more convincing but for these? 
Then if history has been ruled by such ideas and alleged facts, 
why not regard them as all humbug and delusion? On.what 
ground does he say that it would be both uncharitable and a 
blunder to regard them as fraud? Was not that exemption 
precisely the view taken by Professor James which Mr. Pod- 
more here contradicts! Was not the whole meaning of the 
passage quoted from Professor James that these phenomena 
could not be regarded as fraud and that they had to be reck- 
oned with as some kind of explicable events to escape the 
universal accusation against the forces at the basis of nature? 
But after denying his position Mr. Podmore agrees with him, 
expecting that the reader will forget the denial in the interest 
of a theory which here again reasserts the fraud which Mr. 
Podmore had denied!! And that theory is not clearly formu- 
lated or defended by one iota of evidence! 

What is this theory which is to take the place of fraud? 
Clairvoyants are “ the passive instruments to be played upon 
by minds other than their own, by the hopes and fears of the 
whole human race”!! Here is this universal fool telepathy — 
for which there is not one iota of evidence in existence. The 
credulity that would believe this is such that it would entitle 
us to put any man in Bedlam. Then to think of the fraud 
and devilishness involved in such a process. Here is a pro- 
cess so intelligent as to mimic or simulate reality completely, 
so acute as, to know how and what to select from living 
minds indiscriminately over the whole range of existence in 
the reproduction of the personal identity of the dead, and is 
yet lying about where it gets its information. Mr. Podmore 
exempts the poor spirits from all this because he does not 
accept their existence, but he throws the responsibility of 
the results upon the hopes and fears of the whole human 
race playing on the subconscious functions of clairvoyants, 
and never expressing those hopes and fears, but simulating 
the personality of the dead! An infinite and devilish intel- 
ligence concentrating all its activities on deceiving everybody 
but Mr. Podmore, and he confessing that the messages are 
still undecipherable!! What chance for truth of any kind if 
this is the process which we are to recognize? Is not the 
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whole thing gigantic fraud and delusion in nature, precisely 
what Professor James had said he could not believe? After 
tolerating such a theory as that and laying bare the secret 
devilishness of nature the only thing we can do is to take 
refuge in the terrific oracle of Oedipus: “ Mayst thou ne’er 
know the truth of what thou art.” It may be that nature is 
all that is implied in this doctrine, but for heaven’s sake, let 
us not conceal it under the name of telepathy. Let us call 
things by their right names. 

- One of the curious traits of Mr. Podmore is his habit of 
discrediting any and all alleged facts if they show any super- 
ficial appearances of being explicable by spirits and then ac- 
cepting the same facts if you can explain them by telepathy. 
This is clearly illustrated by his account of Cahagnet’s cases. 
After showing that some of his dramatic incidents were not 
verified as communications from the dead, as we did not 
know whether the parties were dead or alive, he resorts to 
telepathy to explain them, when the facts to be explained 
have no better credentials for one theory than for the other. 
He does the same with the incidents of “the sevens” in a 
recent Proceedings of the English Society which we reviewed 
in the March number of this Journal. He accepts that group 
of incidents as put together by the reporters and explained by 
telepathy and seems glad to do so, since the hypothesis of its 
explanation by telepathy helps to support the extension of 
that theory to almost any complicated set of coincidences. 
But I am confident that, if the pretence had been made that 
the incidents were spiritistic no man would have shown more 
ingenuity to discredit the facts and their connection than 
Mr. Podmore. He would have torn any such claims to 
pieces. But he can accept miracles if you will only call them 
another name. It is the old policy of the sceptic who will 
believe any fact if he can explain it in his way and deny it if 
he cannot explain it so. It is not necessary to criticize minds 
of this sort, as they cannot be taken seriously. We can only 
laugh at them. . They never seriously investigate. They sit 
in their libraries, read books, master phrases and throw them 
at your head with the facility of experts and you cannot reply 
because they are so evasive and irrelevant in much which 
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they do that you cannot make objection clear without writing 
a book. 

The incidents which I chose to review in this criticism of 
the work were taken from my own Report and I would like 
to show the same faults in his discussion of other incidents. 
It will be impossible to do this because he has taken up such 
complicated incidents that it would take half a volume to 
show that he had not stated the actual facts and then elab- 
orate criticism to show the unfairness of his method. It was 
even impossible for him to make the facts clear in any narrow 
compass himself and he was therefore hampered by the need 
of brevity. But narrower limits in a review will prevent my 
attempting to prove that he does not state these cases any 
better than he did the incidents of my own Report. Readers 
of the detailed record will easily and quickly detect his 
method of selecting certain features of the records and avoid- 
ing others. I can therefore extend to his whole treatment oi 
the facts the criticism that I have proved to be just in his 
references to my Report. He selects the least cogent inci- 
dents and allows readers to think that these are all of the 
most important facts when the slightest knowledge of the 
records will show that they are very different from his repre- 
sentations. 

I did not discover this weakness in his work until I ex- 
amined parts of his Modern Spiritualism where I found that 
the facts were wholly different from his representations. 
His treatment of the work of Judge Edmunds was absurdly 
ignorant of the facts and what is worse totally disregarded 
the real character of them. It was the same with the work 
of Andrew Jackson Davis and Stainton Moses. There I had 
a chance to know the facts and I found that no reliance what- 
ever could be put on Mr. Podmore’s statements. The ex- 
amination of them was prompted by his egregiously ignorant 
review of my own Report on the Piper case where I knew 
all the facts. I had previously supposed from his detailed 
discussion of cases that he was a careful student and critic 
of the phenomena and views of others. But here I found 
that he had neither knowledge in stating the facts correctly 
nor intellectual and scientific perspective. Hence I turned 
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to his work on Modern Spiritualism where I knew some of the 
facts to see if he had followed the same method and in the 
three cases named I found that they were not correctly rep- 
resented at all. I do not mean by this reproach that I would 
take up the cudgels for any of those men. I regard Judge 
Edmunds’ books as an entire mistake in respect of method 
and I also think that the work of Andrew Jackson Davis has 
been grossly exaggerated by all who have attached any im- 
portance to it in the subject of spiritualism. I confess 
I would not waste time on it for evidential problems. But 
his work has a perfectly tremendous importance in the psy- 
chological field of this subject and is not to be gauged en- 
tirely by its evidential limitations. Judge Edmunds laid too 
much stress on the non-evidential aspect of his work, and I 
would not accept a spiritistic interpretation of the facts on 
the evidence of any such work. But he and Davis deserved 
wholly different treatment from a man who claimed to have a 
knowledge of the problems of psychic research. Mr. Pod- 
more was too anxious to estimate the issue solely from the 
miraculous point of view and pressed the antithesis between 
certain accepted limitations on human knowledge and new 
facts with more dogmatic assurance than the alleged phe- 
nomena justified, ignoring the psychological setting in which 
they occur. However this may be, I saw in his method and 
evasions that I could never rely upon him for the correct 
statement of any case or set of facts and from that point on 
I could never see any use in his work except to stir up the 
animals that were so rabid on spiritualism. 

Mrs. Sidgwick, in her paper on his work generally, states 
that he was open-minded and an honest seeker for the truth. 
Those who lived in contact with him and knew him person- 
ally are the best judges of that matter. But I do not believe 
any dispassionate man who would read both sides of the 
question would ever come away from his books with the im- 
pression that there was any especial honesty about them. 
Mrs. Sidgwick admits that he was a “ professional critic” 
and that is enough to ruin any man’s character. A careful 
student of the problem and of all the facts will quickly dis- 
cover that there is little first hand knowledge of the facts 
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and a great deal of irresponsible suspicions expressed or im- 
plied in his mode of treating the facts of others. These 
showed themselves in the search for imaginary difficulties and 
objections to cases where suspense of judgment was wiser. 
He was bent on destructive criticism without recognizing the 
fact that there is not a thing in the universe which you can- 
not object toif you are so minded. If men generally acted so 
toward facts in the civil courts we could not convict any one 
whatever of crime, and if physical science carped about its 
phenomena in the same way we should still have been in the 
ages of alchemy. In his attempts to explain away all sorts 
of facts Mr. Podmore was a master of insinuation. I never 
read a critic of psychic research who was so apt a master in 
this as he, and he would never hold himself responsible for 
the evidence of what he insinuated. He seemed to desire 
to suggest theories to readers for which he himself had no 
assurance that they were true. It is this sort of thing that 
could be brought forward to discredit the claim of honesty 
made for him. He was exceedingly cautious about his 
phraseology in such situations. He stated abstract possi- 
bilities in all sorts of situations where they were wholly irrel- 
evant when true and often they were not true. Readers got 
the impression that these were his own explanations when, in 
fact, Mr. Podmore probably had not the slightest conviction 
that they were true. He never undertook to prove any of 
the hypotheses which he was so free to insinuate. He had 
no conception of his duties in this respect. He seemed never 
to dream that this was an inductive problem where every hy- 
pothesis was on the same level and required evidence. He 
acted toward the whole issue as if the sole object of psychic 
research was to convert or convince Mr. Podmore and that, 
if he were not convinced, the world must remain in darkness. 
He conceived the problem as one of demonstration instead 
of estimating the probabilities in an inductive question. For 
him it sufficed to conjure up some imaginary possibility and 
to throw it into the area as a decisive alternative without 
evidence of any kind, and one cannot read his criticisms and 
theories at these points without feeling the despair of a man 
who is expected to answer a critic who is assumed to know 
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all about the subject but does not show the most elementary 
knowledge of it. Mrs. Sidgwick thinks that the Society 
“will be fortunate, indeed, if it finds another critic equally 
friendly, learned, painstaking, and accurate to take his place.” 
How friendly he was must be left to those who knew the man 
personally, but readers of his works would never suspect him 
of that virtue. He was certainly not learned, painstaking or 
accurate. I doubt if psychic research ever had a critic that 
was so pretentious in this respect and yet so utterly wanting 
in the characteristics named. He was so utterly warped by 
his feeling that science was criticism and destructive method 
that he could not state any case correctly unless he actually 
copied the whole of it. He was obsessed with the idea that 
psychic research was primarily engaged in destroying the 
illusions of the plebs and he always whipped his mind into 
the process of imagining all sorts of a priori suppositions that 
he might indulge an insinuation. Take his reference to the 
Lethe incident and the name Ceyx in Mr. Dorr’s experi- 
ments. He suggests without asserting, tho most readers will 
_ think that he really believes, that telepathy obtained this 
name from the mind of Mr. Dorr on the assumption that Mr. 
Dorr had read the story as a boy. Notice that he does not 
say that Mr. Dorr did read the story. He has no evidence 
for that, and such facts as we have lend no support to the 
‘““assumption ”, but it suffices for Mr. Podmore to hide his 
real ignorance behind an insinuation and the awful credulity 
of telepathy in such a case. 

I could go through his volume and give hundreds of such 
illustrations. “ There can be no doubt” is a phrase which 
he often uses where. there is no evidence at all on his side and 
perhaps none on the other side. Wherever he can indulge 
a possibility he quickly slips into a certainty that this possi- 
bility is a fact. He talks or insinuates confidently that the 
“Sleeping Preacher ”’ practiced fraud and trickery. He pre- 
sents not one iota of evidence for it and simply relies on the 
credulity of people who do not do their own thinking to ac- 
cept his authority as final, especially that this authority is on 
the destructive side of the case. Take a similar statement 
about Mrs. Piper. He says, speaking of certain phenomena 
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“There is no reason to doubt that these earlier 
impersonations, at any rate, were wholly the creations of the 
medium’s dream consciousness.” Where is the evidence for 
this assertion. None is given and I doubt much if Mr. Pod- 
more could give one iota of evidence for it. A great deal of 
illusion hides behind this word “creation”. He takes no 
trouble to examine what he implies by that. It may be that 
the “dream consciousness’ of Mrs. Piper, if we could be 
assured that we had any definite knowledge of what that 
“dream consciousness’ was, could do a great deal, but I 
venture to say that we have not one iota of scientific evi- 
dence that it “ creates ” anything, however much it automat- 
ically and unconsciously colors both what comes to it and 
what is involuntarily aroused in it by external stimuli. All 
this abbreviated insinuation about it only muddles the real 
problem and a man who does not know how complicated the 
phenomena are at this point had best let them alone. But 
Mr. Podmore comes to the problem with no definite acquaint- 
ance with psychology and a perfectly well endowed suspicion 
about fraud everywhere if spirits are involved in the inter- 
pretation and with credulity if telepathy is involved. It is 
astounding to see what he believes about telepathy without 
one iota of evidence for the telepathy that he assumes. See 
the following statement about the “ Sevens” incident. 

“Mr. Piddington had for years been repeating Seven for 
all the world—that is the world within the range of his tele- 
pathic. influence—to hear. His is a voice crying in the wil- 
derness, however, until it happens that Mrs. Verrall reads the 
‘Divine Comedy ’, and the idea of Seven, already latent in her 
mind, is reinforced by a series of Dante images.” 

What is the use of resorting to a complicated process of 
intercommunication between the minds of Mrs. Verrall and 
Mr. Piddington, and several others whom he does not men- 
tion in this passage, when the real question is whether there 
is any such telepathy as is assumed and why the selective 
character of it is confined to a coincidence of this kind. No- 
tice, too, the cool limitation of the infinite process to “the 
world within the range of his telepathic influence”. Why 
confine this to Mrs. Verrall and that group when the assump- 
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tion makes all living minds accessible to it? What ground 
has he or what evidence does he present that either the wider 
assumption or the limitation of it is a fact? None whatever. 
It is a pure a priori conjecture without a vestige of evidence 
or scientific excuse. We can picture to our imagination 
thoughts, like luminous vibrations, flying everywhere in the 
world and impinging on human minds. But picturing such 
things is not an excuse for either assuming them or asserting 
them to be facts. Mr. Podmore does not seem to know the 
difference. 

We have proved the fact of telepathy. That is all the 
Society has ever proved about it. This means that it has 
proved a number of coincidences between two or more per- 
sons’ present thoughts which require a causal explanation and 
cannot be due to chance or guessing. But in its application of 
this idea it has gone about assuming without any proof the 
extension to the process implied, but not known, to perfectly 
infinite selection from any or all living minds. There is ab- 
solutely no scientific excuse for such a thing. If Mr. Pod- 
more or any one else had treated telepathy in its inception 
in that manner he would have been laughed out of court. 
All that the evidence shows is causal connection of some kind 
between living minds, and whether that is direct or indirect — 
we do not know. It has not advanced one step toward deter- 
mining what that cause is, whether it is direct or indirect be- 
tween living minds, and you cannot assume either one of 
these without evidence distinct from that which proves the 
connection to be causal. We know absolutely nothing about 
the question whether present active mental states are com- 
municated directly from one mind to another. All we know 
is that in some way A’s thoughts are obtained by B in a 
manner that excludes chance from the explanation. In the 
second place there has been no investigation and no facts 
whatever to support the idea that the subconscious functions 
transmit thoughts without the intention of the normal con- 
sciousness. The recorded evidence of the Society does not 
even suggest such a thing, much less justify the assumption 
of it. Still further there is no suggestion anywhere in fact 
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that A can select from the subconscious of B what he pleases, 
and yet this is the assumption that we always meet in Mr. 
Podmore and his kind without the slightest realization of 
their scientific responsibilities for evidence. You can imagine 
what a howl of ridicule would be raised against spiritists if 
they neglected their scientific obligations in that manner. 
But Mr. Podmore can believe anything without evidence if 
you call it telepathy but could not believe in spirits on any 
amount of evidence. It was nothing but the respectability of 
scepticism and destructive criticism that ever gave his work 
a standing with the public. Those who had not the time or 
the inclination to do their own thinking were too glad to be 
relieved of that responsibility and to secure support for their 
prejudices or caution on the authority of Mr. Podmore. The 
same is true of many who want to believe in spirits. They 
are anxious to quote some man who has to ruin his scientific 
reputation to get the compliments of the credulous. Mr. 
Podmore kept in good company. He was cordially hated by 
the spiritists, mainly perhaps because they could not quote 
him in their favor. But there was nothing he ever said that 
necessitated the supposition that he was not convinced. He 
seems not to have denied the existence of spirits or the truth 
of the spiritistic hypothesis. He simply criticized the evi- 
dence and asked for more and better kinds of it. All that he 
has said in criticism of the hypothesis in the present volume 
is perfectly consistent with the truth of it and yet most peo- 
ple would say that he did not believe in it. From the insin- 
uations which he makes and does not support; from the cau- 
tious way in which he makes all statements about it, and 
from the occasional appreciation of certain facts it is possible 
to maintain that he really believed in the theory, but would 
not gratify the spiritualists whom he had learned to despise, 
or alienate the scientific sceptic whose respect he valued, by 
being a martyr to so unpopular a doctrine. He probably cul- 
tivated his imagination in the concocting of objections and 
a priori difficulties until he paralyzed his judgment and until 
he had no ability to decide when he was dealing with evi- 
dence at all. He certainly had no guidance in a knowledge 
of psychology and was at the mercy of everything that 
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claimed to be wonderful, if only it was wonderful and inex- 
plicable. Like the deluded majority he assumed that a thing 
had to be inexplicable in order to prove spirits. This was 
totally false. It is the fact that a thing is explicable by well 
known psychological laws and processes that give it its 
value, not the supposition that it could not be so explained. 
The proof in all cases is the explicability of the facts by an 
hypothesis, not that it cannot be explained by others. ‘That 
proof and explicability might be the same thing seems never 
to have dawned on his mind, and that spirit explained when 
telepathy did not, because spirits represented well known 
mental laws while telepathy did not, never seems to have 
come within the range of his intellect, or if it did, he carefully 
suppressed the fact in the interest of respectability. 

For all these reasons I shall venture on a prediction. He 
has had a great reputation as a student of psychic phenom- 
ena. But that reputation is limited to that type of mind 
which has been sceptical and destructive in its character. 
Any careful and open-minded reader who studies the original 
data to which he refers; who observes the misrepresentation 
of the facts which characterizes nearly all he did or said; 
who observes the perpetual insinuation of theories for which 
he gives either no evidence at all or very inadequate evidence, 
and who finds that there is no statement of the problem 
which has to be solved will come to the conclusion that he 
will get no light upon it from all that Mr. Podmore has done. 
I therefore venture the prediction that it will not be many 
years before it will be distinctly recognized that all he did 
was scientifically worthless. His work will not be used by 
any scientific students. It was wholly destructive and not 
constructive. History estimates men by their constructive 
work rather than their destructive labors. We may accord 
destructive criticism a place, but there is no permanent place 
for that sort of work and it was Mr. Podmore’s misfortune 
that he did not qualify himself or his expression for con- 
structive views. The failure to do so must carry the penalty 
of all such work and that is neglect by all who want to see 
constructive progress in science and knowledge. 

Such a verdict is not a pleasant one to make. It involves 
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the risk of reproach for personal prejudice where my own 
theories are supposedly concerned. But readers will wholly 
mistake the animus of this review if they suppose the limita- 
tions named are any defence of those theories. I do not 
know whether Mr. Podmore’s mind was made up or not on 
the subject. As already pointed out there are evidences in 
his later works that he inclined to a belief which he would not 
publicly indorse. But he may have been wholly uncon- 
vinced. For such a position he is not to be blamed or criti- 
cized. He had every right to withhold his judgment and he 
alone could determine the standards for his own convictions. 
No reproach or criticism whatever attaches to his. doubts 
about the existence of a spiritual world, if he had those 
doubts. Every man has the right to respect for his difficult- 
ies and uncertainties and I accord all this unflinchingly to 
him or any one else. Spirits are not so important that we 
should admit or assert them in the face of manifestly defect- 
ive evidence. Spirits themselves would hardly take it as a 
compliment to have their existence affirmed without adequate 
scientific evidence, and when Mr. Podmore has the right to 
define the evidence which shall convince him of their exist- 
ence, it is not any predilection for their existence that should 
determine the unfavorable review of his work. It is the vio- 
lation of scientific method at the points on which the insist- 
ence of it is made when that view is suggested. A scientific 
man cannot conduct a study in the manner of a demand for 
his own conviction before others can do their own thinking. 
It is the business of the psychic researcher to so ascertain 
and state his facts that, perhaps, others will be convinced of 
theories that the reporter does not himself hold. It is not 
the primary business of the scientific man to be convinced or 
to convince any one else, but to state the truth, the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth. He may still discredit the- 
ories of such facts as others may hold, but he can neither 
make his own conversion the price of others’ beliefs nor write 
a brief which does not contain the significant facts in the 
problem. Nor should he be exposed to the suspicion of cre- 
dulity for hypotheses which he does not sustain by evidence 
as an escape from what is superficially manifest. Scientific 
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method requires me, not so much to get rid of spirits or to be- 
lieve in them, as it does to supply evidence for any theory ad- 
vanced, regardless of the question whether it concerns things 
normal or supernormal. Hence Mr. Podmore is exposed to 
criticism for the irresponsible and unscientific use of insinu- 
ations and hypotheses for which he does not present one par- 
ticle of scientific evidence. He had opportunities for great 
usefulness but they were sacrificed to the respectability of 
assumptions which simply nagged people without convincing 
them and offered neither evidence nor constructive concep- 
tions of any group of facts whatever. Many of the most 
significant things were ignored in perfectly organic systems 
of phenomena and all in the interest of suggestions that 
seemed very plausible wher the whole evidence was not 
stated. In pursuing that policy he forfeited the influence 
and respect which he might have obtained had he appeared 
less destructive than he was. He mistook the prejudices of 
scepticism for the love of truth and never appeared to realize 
that no amount of subterfuge or concealment will prevent 
the future from discovering our limitations in the advocacy 
of hypotheses that are larger and more preposterous than 
those which made us pause. These destructive theories may 
be true, but they cannot be forever used to explain things 
without accepting responsibility for evidence. 
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RECENT ENGLISH PROCEEDINGS. 
By James H. Hyslop. 


Readers will recall that we summarized and discussed 
some important incidents in the March Journal of experi- 
ments by Mr. Dorr in connection with the effort to arouse 
memories by giving a name or incident which the communi- 
cator should recognize. Mr. Dorr had asked the alleged Mr. 
Myers whether the name Lethe suggested anything or not 
and in the course of the experiments received a number of 
names and incidents which showed that the communicator 
knew Ovid very well, and as Mr. Myers was known to have 
been familiar with Ovid the inference was evident. 

Recently and since that Report was published the English 
Society happened upon another psychic whose work resem- 
bles that of Mrs. Holland and Mrs. Piper. The name is 
Mrs. Willetts. She is not a professional psychic and pains 
were taken to guarantee the probity of her character in the 
Report. This, however, is a minor incident in the import- 
ance of the facts, in as much as honesty is not an important 
factor in this work if the experiments are conducted carefully 
enough. It is important only where the work is not con- 
ducted under the conditions which the early work of the 
Society imposed upon reporters and informants. Of course 
it was well to have emphasized the issue here as the usual 
rules of vigilance and espionage were not demanded or im- 
posed in this case. ‘There seems to have been no reason to 
do so. 

Sir Oliver Lodge wrote the Report. It occurred to him 
to put to the alleged Mr. Myers communicating the same 
question about Lethe that Mr. Dorr had put to him through 
Mrs. Piper. The results are consonant with those obtained 
in Mr. Dorr’s experiments and tend to confirm them very 
strongly. That chance coincidence is not the explanation 
is clear and only the risk of prior knowledge of the incidents 
can be invoked to diminish the importance of the facts. 
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Sir Oliver I wdge wrote out the question to be put to the 
alleged communicator by Mrs. Willetts at her own experi- 
ments. On Feb. 4th, 1910, the following occurred in the 
experiment. I put the question in parentheses and the mes- 
sage without enclosure, in accordance with our usual habits 
in the publications. 

‘(My dear Myers, I want to ask you a question—not an 
idle one. What does the word Lethe suggest to you? It 
may be that you will choose to answer piece-meai and 
leisure. ‘There is no hurry about it. Oliver Lodge.) 

“* Myers. the Will again to live, the river of forgetfulness, 
not reincarnation. Once only does the soul descend the way 
that leads to incarnation. the blending of the Essence with 
the instrument. Myers tu Marcellus. Eris, you know that 
line. youl mean [Mrs. Willett] Write it nevertheless and 
add Henry Sidgwick’s in Valle Reducta. Add too the Doves 
and the Golden Bough amid the shadows. add too go not 
to Lethe. Myers. Myers, there was the door to which I 
found no key and Haggi Babba too. This is disconnected 
but not meaningless. the shining souls shining by the 
river brim. The Pain forgotten. more intimate link and 
connection that now I cannot give. it does not escape me. 
I see the bearing. Rose fluttering rose leaves blown like 
ghosts from an enchanter fleeing, Myers and Love. Love 
the essential essence, not spilt like water on the ground of 
far off forgotten pain. not, not Pause. 

“Darien the Peak in Darien the Peak. Myers. I have 
not done yet. To Lodge this may have meaning.’ ”’ 

The remainder I need not quote. At first Sir Oliver 
Lodge did not see anything pertinent in the messages, but 
Mr. Piddington discovered the coincidences which are very 
striking. ‘The result of investigation was that a reference to 
Lethe and the expression “will to live” were found in a 
translation by Mr. Myers himself of a passage in Virgil and 
also in a poem by Mr. Myers on “ The Passing of Youth”. 
Unfortunately for the evidential significance of the allusions 
Mrs. Willett had seen the poem in which the expressions 
were found. The denial of reincarnation in this connection, 
however, has more significance than might be observed at 
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first. In the first place it tends to negative the position taken 
by Sir Oliver Lodge in one of his recent works, in as much 
as we are told that “incarnation” occurs only once. But 
this may not be the reason here for the allusion, tho its de- 
parture from the habits of ancient thought may imply that it 
is this rejection. In any case, the subject is closely related 
to the forgetfulness of the past which has always been as- 
sociated with the theory of reincarnation. Drinking the 
waters of Lethe were supposed to cause oblivion of the past 
and departed souls may be supposed to have drunk of its 
waters before becoming reincarnated to live again. All this, 
however, while very interesting and suggestive, may not 
be as cogent as desirable from the evidential point of view. 
“The blending of the essence with the instrument ”’ is an al- 
lusion of more importance that Sir Oliver Lodge has noticed. 
It is either an explanation of the confusion that must attend 
communication when in contact with physical organisms or 
a suggestion of the effect of reincarnation on the reincarnated. 
It can hardly be the latter when the reincarnation is actually 
denied and hence it would be more probably an explanation 
of the difficulties of answering the question. 

Suppose, however, that we ascribe the origin of the doc- 
trine of reincarnation to the fact of spirits returning to con- 
trol a living organism by temporary “ possession ’’, as in the 
case of Mrs. Piper and others where they claim to occupy 
it for the time as they once occupied their own bodies. Then 
we might suppose the story of Lethe to be an old and poetic 
interpretation of the confusions and mistakes of returning 
spirits, thus appearing to suffer a loss of memory. That in 
time came to be extended to the Platonic and other doc- 
trines of reincarnation. Have we here an ancient sugges- 
tion of amnesia in spirits as they endeavor to control a living 
organism ? 

There were important coincidences in other references, 
but they, too, are implicated in the possibilities of subcon- 
scious knowledge due to having read the Virgilian material. 
The same objection might apply to the mention of “Tu 
Marcellus eris”, as Mrs. Willetts had seen the words in 
connection with some script of Mrs. Verrall, but she did not 
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know the aptness of them in connection with I vethe and some 
other cross-correspondences. 

A similar weakness attaches to the expression “in valle 
reducta ” and association with Henry Sidgwick, as these had 
been associated in some other script, but here too Mrs. Wil- 
letts did not know the relation of it to Lethe. 

Of the reference to the door to which he found no key 
and “ Haggi Babba” Mrs. Verrall says: 

“The first sentence introduces in a quotation from Omar 
Khayam the two words ‘ Door’ and ‘ Key’. Each of these 
had occurred in interconnected scripts—Door in Miss Ver- 
rall’s script (seen by Mrs. Willett), and Key in Mrs. Holland’s 
(not seen by Mrs. Willett). Both words had been used 
together in the earlier Mac script of September 12, 1908, with 
which none of the three automatists was acquainted. 

“The second sentence, ‘ Haggi Babba too’ doubtless al- 
ludes to ‘ open Sesame’ the magic formula of Ali Baba in one 
of the tales of the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. ‘Fhis story 
was known to Mrs. Willet in childhood, and was probably re- 
called by her reading Ruskin’s Sesame and Lillies in the 
summer of 1909, as well as by the H. V. script of September 
23rd, 1908, which she had seen in the spring of 1909. By the 
word ‘too’, Myers (Mrs. Willett’s Myers) in this second 
sentence definitely links (a) the group of allusions to Sesame 
(Haggi Babba) with (b) the idea of a door without a key. 
This is precisely what I had failed to do when I read the 
sentence in the Mac script about a ‘key that unlocks the 
DOOR’, tho I now have no doubt that those words did form 
part of the group of allusions to Sesame in the Mac script. 

“The first sentence, then, in Mrs. Willett’s script gives 
evidence of supernormal knowledge of the Mac script, and 
does this by means of a quotation appropriate in a series of 
associations with Lethe, if among those associations are 
present the Virgilian and Platonic passages of the Sixth 
Aeneid and the Tenth Book of the Republic.” 

The allusion to “ love ” and ideas associated are very char- 
acteristic of Mr. Myers and might be more evidential but 
for the well known fact, tho the manner of using the ideas 
shows no evidence of subliminal fabrication by Mrs. Willett. 
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Sir Oliver Lodge thinks the allusion to the “ Peak of Darien” 
has considerable literary significance in connection with the 
working of Mr. Myers’ mind, but we cannot urge this on the 
sceptic. 

On Feb. 5th another incident occurred of some interest 
in the automatic writing of Mrs. Willett. It was:— 

“Tt is I who write, Myers. I need urgently to say, tell 
Lodge this word. Myers, Myers. get the word. I will 
spell it. Myers, yes the word is DORR.” 

The message was repeated on a second sheet with the 
name Dorr. Of the incident Sir Oliver Lodge says: 

“ Now it is manifest that this obtaining of the word Dorr 
as an answer to the question ‘ What does Lethe suggest to 
you?’ is especially noteworthy, in as much as there is no 
classical or literary association about it that could be drawn 
from memory: it could be nothing but sheer information, 
obtained either telepathically from some member of the S. P. 
R. or as a part of the recollection of a Myers personality. 
No connection in fact exists between Lethe and Dorr, except 
the fact, unknown to Mrs. Willett, that a Mr. Dorr of Boston 
had asked a Myers control, through the entranced Mrs. Piper, 
a question about Lethe—the same question as the one which 
I now addressed to what purported to be the same personality 
communicating through Mrs. Willett. 

“Miss Johnson informs me that Part LX. of Proceedings, 
tho dated March, 1910, was not issued from the printer till 
April 9, also that she posted a special copy to Mrs. Willett 
on April 19. Before that date Mrs. Willett was entirely in 
ignorance of the answers which Mr. Dorr had obtained 
through Mrs. Piper, and indeed of the fact that any such 
question had been put.” 

On Feb: 10, 1910, another interesting incident occurred. 
Mr. Myers purported to say: “I know what Lodge wants. 
He wants to prove that I have access to knowledge shown 
elsewhere. Dorr’s scheme excellent. That I have to use 
different scribes means that I must show different aspects of 
thought underlying which unity is to be found.” 

Mr. Dorr’s experiment was to start associations in the 
communicator and to have them used as cross correspond- 
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ence. The previous article in the March Journal shows how 
successful this was. But the chief interest which this passage 
has for me is its corroboration of the idea that I expressed 
in the same Journal when reviewing the paper of Miss John- 
son. In apparent attempts to correct the illusions of the 
people who were explaining the “ Sevens incidents ”’ by telep- 
athy Myers purported to suggest very much this sort of 
experiment through Mrs. Verrall and in doing it gave ex- 
pression to this very idea of unity in the messages from 
various mediums, just as he had insisted in life that survival 
would be proved in this way more effectively than by reading 
post-humous letters. The idea which characterized his con- 
ception of the problem in life is here also as well as through 
the script of Mrs. Verrall. A little later the view which I 
claimed was a possible one in the group of incidents discussed 
by Miss Johnson comes out again in the emphatic reference 
to Mr. Piddington and the question of who does the selecting 
in the messages. We shall come to that again. For the 
present the chief interest of the incident under notice is its 
coincidence with ideas expressed elsewhere. 

For the remainder of the episode I must quote the state- 
ments of Sir Oliver Lodge at some length. 

“On May Ist, the following came from Myers (Willett 
Myers). 

“*T labored terribly to get clear with Dorr. The same 
plan might be carried out with more intelligence and less 
confusion to trance personalities. ‘That is the difficulty. If 
the sitter has not got the knowledge which makes the matter 
intelligible, he blunders in and as it were alters the 
“points ’’, switching the trains on to wrong points. But 
if on the other hand the sitter has got the knowledge, then 
you will say it is merely subliminal Piper groping about in the 
mind of the sitter. Those are the horns.’ 

“ But this Dorr episode was not quite finished with, even 
now; for on June 5th, 1910 I received the following script by 
post from Mrs. Willett. 

“*Pluto and Bees. Re Lethe. I said there was a pun 
somewhere. I meant in my own script, not in Plu... not in 
either Plato or others. I Myers made a pun. I got in a 
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word I wanted by wrapping it up in a quotation. Later I got 
the word itself after an effort which disturbed my machine 
and which Gurney deprecated as being exemplification of the 
End justifies the Means. ‘Tell me Lodge can you find it now. 
Myers, I got the word in by choosing a quotation in which 
it occurs and which was known to the normal intelligence 
of my machine. 

“*Write the word Selection. Who selects, my friend 
Piddington? I address the question to Piddington. Who 
selects?’ 

“The statement about the pun had come in a script of 
March 7th, 1910, before Mrs. Willett had received Part LX. 
of Proceedings, in this way: , 

“*Write again the Nightingale. I want that seen to. 
Pluto, not not Plato this time but Pluto. Bees, Bees the hum 
of Bees. Myers, there was a pun, but I do not want to say 
where.’ 

“We had taken this to refer to some classical pun, and I 
had a long and fruitless hunt for it. The script of June 5th, 
1910, which I have already quoted was in answer to a written 
statement about my failure to find a pun in connection with 
either Bees or Pluto or Lethe. The explanation given on 
June 5th clearly showed me what pun was intended, especially 
when taken in connection with the following communication 
which had come on May 6th, Igro. 

“*Edmund Gurney. Tell Lodge I don’t want this to de- 
velop into trance. You have got that, we are doing some- 
thing new. 

[It then went on to say that the method now usually 
employed was telepathic, not telergic, and added—] 

“*Tf you want to see the labor of getting anything 
telergic done here [you] can see the word Dorr. 

“That word had to be given in that way, after efforts 
had been made to convey it telepathically without success. 
It was a great strain on both sides. We don’t want to move 
any atoms in the brain directly.’ 

“Very well then, the meaning clearly is that the pun was 
in connection with the word “ Dorr”; that is to say, the word 
“ Dorr” had first been given as part of a quotation familiar 
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to the automatist, tho in as much as would probably not in 
that form be recognized, it was given the next day with 
special, almost unjustifiable, effort, in a quite exceptional 
manner, so as to get it clearly and unmistakeably recorded 
the day after the envelope containing the question had been 
opened. 

“T naturally looked back, therefore, to see what familiar 
quotation was intended, in the script that had come immedi- 
ately after the envelope had been opened (Feb. 4), and it quite 
plainly was the following. 

“*Go not to Lethe, Myers, Myers, there was the door to 
which I found no key and Haggi Babba too. This is discon- 
nected but not meaningless.’ 

“The introduction ‘Go not to Lethe’ (From Keats Ode 
to Melancholy—quoted also in script of Miss Helen Verrall’s of 
Nov. 5, 1908, which Mrs. Willett had seen—) is employed 
here, I presume, merely as a quotational way of switching 
the subject straight back to Lethe before introducing the 
word required to be given in answer to the question ‘ What 
does Lethe suggest to you?’ The answer intended is that 
one of the suggestions conveyed by the word Lethe was the 
recollection of Mr. Dorr, who in America had asked precisely 
the same question through Mrs. Piper. And the mode of 
transmission adopted, in order to get this meaningless name 
recorded, is by stimulating the automatist to reproduce a 
familiar quotation from Omar Khayam—‘ There was the door 
to which I found no key.’ 

“ By ‘ Haggi Babba’ I understand an attempt at Ali Baba, 
of Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves, and a reference to the door 
of ‘Open Sesame’. But whether or not that is so, the pun 
is clearly on the word ‘door’, showing that an effort was 
made to give this sort of key-word on the very first occasion 
the question had been seen (Feb. 4); tho it was not till the 
next day that it could be given, by special effort, in an unmis- 
takeable, properly spelt, and clearly recognizable fashion.” 

The script of Feb. roth, r910, contained many more ref- 
erences than the one incident discussed. They are classical 
allusions tending to repeat the Lethe associations given 
through Mrs. Piper. Certain passages in it will not be in- 
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telligible unless we remember that Mr. Gurney purports to be 
the control of Mrs. Willett, or “chief manager’, to use the 
language of Sir Oliver Lodge, during the automatic writing. 
I shall quote the entire record. 

“Myers, yes I am ready. I know what Lodge wants. 
He wants me to prove that I have access to knowledge shown 
elsewhere. Myers give me his three answers all all together. 

“ Myers, there is an Ode I want, an Ode Horatian. Lydia, 
I referred to the Ode elsewhere. Write the word Seneca. 
Again filial piety. That was the motive that led him, the son 
to the father, Virgil. But Ulyss, there is a parallel, Ulysses. 
This is confused in Myers, confused in the script but not in 
my mind. ‘The confusion is not in my thought, but in the 
expression of it as it reaches you, Lodge. 

“The nightingale, but I no no no. Myers begin again. 
The nightingale but Shelley too, Myers as well. Once more 
ye laurels. 


“ Myers, this seems incoherent, Myers, but don’t be dis- 
couraged, Myers. 

“Dorr’s scheme excellent, Myers. That I have to use 
different scribes means that I must show different aspects of 
thoughts underlying which unity is to be found. 

“Strew on her roses, roses, Ganymede. Myers Mrs. 
Verrall might make something of that. 

“Myers homeless in the heart of Paradise. Myers, where 
was the Sybil flavicomata. Myers, I have not finished. 
Myers wait. Myers, the draught of forgetfulness. 

“What is Anaxagoras for. Not Anchises, that is not 
what I want, which only I remember: only you forget. 
There is a line of Swinburne’s I want that Pagan singer of 
fair things and all dead things. Go thither and all forgotten 
days. Myers, something like that, Swinburne. 

“ By the waters of Babylon we sat down and wept when 
we remembered thee, oh Zion. 

“ Myers, Myers, get thee to a nunnery. 

“The shepherds pipe, the Muses dance and better to rule 


among, no to slave among the living than King it mid the 
dead. 
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“Sleep the dream that flits by night. Sleep and his twin 
brothers, not brothers, single brother. 

“His name was writ in water. Myers, Homer and Hor- 
ace. The thought allied, but I cannot get it clear. Watts, 
Watts. You are getting Myers. You are getting dim. 
Enough. F.” 

It would take too much space to explain the meaning of 
all this in detail. Readers will have to go to Sir Oliver 
Lodge’s paper and to previous publications to unravel the 
complications involved. Certain things Mrs. Willett knew 
and certain things she did not know, so that the organic 
whole has a relevancy to the Lethe question that seems to 
transcend Mrs. Willett’s normal knowledge. The only im- 
portant point for us is the general character of the messages 
which shows familiarity with the Lethe association of Virgil 
rather than Ovid. The latter governed the communications 
through Mrs. Piper. The connections with other cross cor- 
respondences are evident and in many cases without excuse 
from normal knowledge tho it would be tedious here to bring 
them out with the complications and explanations involved 
in estimating their value. Suffice it to say that Sir Oliver 
Lodge is not alone in the recognition of their significance. 

I shall call attention only to one non-evidential incident, 
and this is the reference to confusion in the communications. 
The same claim is made here through Mrs. Willett as through 
Mrs. Chenoweth that the confusion is due to the “ expres- 
sion”’, that is, limitations of transmission in the medium. 
One phrase apparently implies that it is confusion in Myers 
and not in Gurney, the control. But this interpretation de- 
pends on the punctuation and the question whether the 
connection is as it seems. If we regard the sentence as un- 
finished after the first “ confused in ” and the name “ Myers”, 
the usual interjection of Mrs. Willett, the expression goes 
with “script”, and this is most probably the meaning. 
Nothing is then implied in the case regarding the condition of 
Myers’ mind, as a consequence of this view and the confu- 
sion is said or implied to be in the conditions affecting trans- 
mission, the “expression” as indicated. It is apparent 
throughout, however, that the confusion would seem to be 
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equally in the mind of Mr. Myers, as the nature of the frag- 
mentary messages would seem to imply. This is not clear, 
as not much can be assigned to the limitations of the medium, 
especially as many incidents tend to show a disposition on 
the part of the communicators to use the actual knowledge of 
the medium to get their messages through, disguising their 
own ideas, as in the case of the words “ door” and “‘ Dorr”’. 
It is possible that the Report which we next publish may 
throw light on the matter by showing laws of association and 
communication that indicate additional influences to those 
expressed in limitations of the psychic, tho not at all confirm- 
ing the dream or trance theory of the communicator’s con- 
dition. I cannot take up this matter here. All that we can 
remark is that the superficial. appearance of the messages 
would imply a dream like condition of Myers, tho there 
might be none of this in Gurney, the control. Only when 
we understand more about the matter will we be able to un- 
ravel this perplexity and I think the next Proceedings will 
tend to supply this knowledge. 

There is a number of interesting non-evidential messages 
bearing upon the method of experimenting which are ex- 
ceedingly interesting. I cannot summarize them in any way 
but to remark that they have the same characteristics as 
statements made from time immemorial through psychics, 
and they insist that sitters and experimenters have as much 
to do with securing communications as do the mediums. I 
am glad that Sir Oliver Lodge has called attention to this, 
as many experimenters are sadly in need of suggestion and 
advice on this matter. Some people will have to learn a little 
humility about this matter before they can expect results 
of any kind, and we are fast arriving at a position where we 
can wholly disregard the demands of the average sceptic. 

Mrs. Verrall has a long and carefully critical paper on the 
same records, studying the meaning of the classical allusions 
and their possible transcendence of the normal knowledge 
of Mrs. Willett. We cannot even summarize this, as it in- 
volves too many complications and refinements to bring out 
the significance of the facts. I may say, however, of it and 
all these communications turning upon classical knowledge 
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that they lend themselves admirably to the use of the sceptic. 
He will not examine them in their details, but rest at once 
upon the general knowledge of the subject and the proved 
opportunities of the psychic to have known some of the facts, 
to have once seen others and forgotten them, and some 
acquaintance with the Society’s records. It will require a 
sympathetic person to estimate fairly the evidence for the 
supernormal in them. The sceptic of the Podmorean and 
worse type will reject the matter summarily on the difficulty 
of proving the absence of previous knowledge, so that evi- 
dence for him will have to be more clear cut. The feeling 
of many readers will be that the subject is too confused and 
too complex to form any opinions on the details, especially 
when confronted by the assurance that some of the facts are 
known to the psychic. 

This is not a criticism of the report. It is a recognition 
of the fact that other directions would offer surer sources 
of evidential matter, unless some very ignorant and common- 
place medium could be corralled and systematically experi- 
mented with. The contrast between previous knowledge 
and such allusions would then assure a more favorable con- 
sideration. It is true that these conditions might set up 
an obstacle to classical allusions at all. 

The conclusion of Sir Oliver Lodge recognizes the lia- 
bilities in this direction and bases his conviction regarding 
the supernormal in the phenomena on incidents not exposed 
to criticism of this sort. Readers who do not have the 
patience to examine the case will be satisfied with this con- 
clusion and we shall be content with quoting it. On this he 
is bold and clear, as usual, and in the statement that he does 
not believe in pressing normal theories because they are nor- 
mal the present writer is in entire agreement with him. 
There is a foolish superstition that you must concede all 
you can to the sceptic. This is true if you are trying to 
convert him, but it is not true if you are trying to do scien- 
tific work. The sceptic must now convert himself. Enough 
has been done to show that the sceptic’s assumptions were 
not true and no more deference should be paid to his preju- 
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dices or judgment. With the following, then, Sir Oliver 
Lodge closes his paper. 

“The problem that has to be solved is how it comes about 
that all those appropriate literary and classical reminiscences 
flow from Mrs. Willett’s hand in response to a given stimulus; 
and I confess that I cannot conceive any normal explanation 
for it, except the supposition of fraud on the part of Mrs. 
Willett. Fraud, I mean in this sense,—that instead of really 
opening the envelope and reading the question for the first 
time on February 4th, 1910, as recorded on page 121 above,— 
just when she was ready for her automatic writing, with no 
source of information open to her except her own knowledge, 
—she had in reality and contrary to her statements which I 
fully believe, opened the envelope some weeks previously, 
had industriously studied the subject with the aid of classical 
friends, and was retailing information thus normally ob- 
tained. 

“Such a supposition—grotesque to any one who knows 
Mrs. Willett—is one that by a stranger may be preferred to 
any other, in this particular instance, notwithstanding the 
fact that it conspicuously fails to account for knowledge of 
what had come through in certain scripts of other auto- 
matists—scripts which were certainly unknown to Mrs. Wil- 
lett. And—if I may paraphrase a sentence of Henry Sidg- 
wick’s in an early address to the Society, Proceedings, Vol. L., 
p. 12—it will be an indication of the value and success of the 
effort made by the communicators, and of the test which 
they have supplied us with, if such a supposition is seriously 
urged as competent to furnish a normal explanation: 

“It may be said—for such things are often said—that it is 
the most scientific course to press a normal explanation at all 
hazards, and in the face of every obstacle, before admitting 
anything else. With this contention, plausible as it sounds, 
and true tho it is in many cases, I do not agree. The scien- 
tific attitude is to find if possible the true solution, not the 
most plausible or superficial one of any problem. And it is 
by no means scientific to ignore a number of the facts and 
conditions, when devising even a provisional explanation. 
Some view which occurs to a casual reader ought not to be 
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allowed to supersede and over-power the deliberate judgment 
of a careful student of the facts. I assert that no careful 
student of the phenomena—that is, no one who painstakingly 
scrutinizes the whole of the evidence—can be permanently 
satisfied, in this case, with a normal explanation; and I have 
not scrupled to indicate throughout my own view. 

“For instance, at the outset, the kind of references and 
classical allusions which would be given by a fraudulent 
writer would surely be of an inferior and less scholarly des- 
cription than those which have actually been obtained. 
Moreover, altho the hypothesis of fraud may manage to sur- 
vive in connection with the occurrences on a particular date, 
when Mrs. Willett was alone, it will not explain what hap- 
pened on other days, when I was present myself and put 
questions and received answers without giving any sort of 
opportunity for ‘ hunting things up.’ 

“People will no doubt say,—oh that was telepathy! Yes, 
but that is not a normal explanation; and it is entirely dif- 
ferent from the hypothesis of fraud. The same explanation 
will not fit the two sets of circumstances; telepathy will not 
explain the one, fraud will not explain the other. 

“The only alternative which will explain both, is the sup- 
position that Mrs. Willett is a classical scholar in disguise. 
But then that will not explain the obtaining of the word 
‘Dorr’, nor for knowledge shown of the writings of other 
automatists. Some other hypothesis has to be invented for 
all that: and no doubt one will be forthcoming. But it is 
almost proverbial in science that whenever a fresh hypothesis 
has to be invented for every fresh case, it is an indication 
that the explorer is off the track of truth. He feels secure 
and happy in his advance only when one and the same hy- 
pothesis will account for everything—both old and new— 
which he encounters. 

“The one hypothesis which seems to me most nearly to 
satisfy that condition, in this case, is that we are in indirect 
touch with some part of the surviving personality of a scholar 
—and that scholar F. W. H. Myers.” 

I do not know why Sir Oliver Lodge feels the necessity 
of using the phrase “ some part of the surviving personality ” 
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unless it is in deference to the confused nature of many mes- 
sages, and this may require some form of expression to in- 
dicate its presence. But I think the phrase exposes implica- 
tions which are not admissible. While it is true that the 
hypothesis of communication with Mr. Myers has fragmen- 
tary data in its support we might still be in touch with the 
whole of his personality tho the evidence of being in touch 
with it at all be fragmentary. The fact is in life we are in 
the same relation. If we take the contents of conversation 
with a friend as the measure of his personality we are in 
touch only with a part of it, but we do not regard it as proper 
to use the phrase quoted. We are, in fact, “in touch” with 
the whole of one’s personality, tho the whole of that person- 
ality does not express itself. Consequently there is no more 
reason for using it with reference to the dead than in refer- 
ence to the living. It lends support to the idea that a part of 
our personality perished when we have no more evidence of 
that than we have that in ordinary conversation there is 
nothing to our friend’s personality beyond what we get in 
conversation. What is wanted here is an explanation of the 
fragmentary and confused nature of the messages and we 
shall never find this until we publish and examine the whole 
of the non-evidential matter. 

Miss Johnson has a paper on the automatic writing of 
Mrs. Holland. This is the third report on her work and deals 
with additional cross correspondences. They are too com- 
plicated to summarize here and it would not be profitable to 
the general reader who must have more clearly defined in- 
cidents than such as are here dealt with. But readers may 
be interested in a concession by Miss Johnson, who, after 
discussing a telepathic hypothesis to account for the facts, 
remarks that there seems to be a plan or design about them 
that would assume a form of telepathy for which the evidence: 
is not sufficient. ‘Then she adds: “ Nevertheless the question 
whether any mind beyond those of the automatists is con- 
cerned remains open; spirit agency is not yet proved con- 
clusively. And before this is conclusively proved it may 
seem immature to discuss by what particular proces it 
might work, so that some justification is required for the 
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attempt to formulate so dubious a speculation as the one here 
brought forward.” Then follows an apology for the spirit- 
istic theory. This expresses the position by Miss Johnson 
in which her conjuring with telepathy is a mere scientific 
makeshift and more or less confessedly so. The reference to 
“dubious speculation ” concedes this. 

But it does not occur to Miss Johnson that the discussion 
of certain hypothetical processes involved in obtaining the 
facts may be a part of the proof she demands. The unity of 
the non-evidential with the evidential is one of the best 
tests of any hypothesis whatever for the facts. Nothing 
is more apparent than the absurdity of much that comes 
on the ground of its subliminal manufacture where there 
has been no experience with the subject of historical 
spiritualism. If it articulates rationally with existing knowl- 
edge and with the supernormal in the phenomena it does just 
what a spiritistic theory ought to supply and contradicts all 
the telepathy and secondary personality we know. It is not 
mere incidents in the supernormal that will determine the 
case. That Sir Oliver Lodge as a scientific man sees clearly 
enough. But it is the articulation of the phenomena, evi- 
dential and non-evidential, with each other and with the 
existing body of knowledge. The unity of the explanation 
is the most fundamental demand that can be made on the 
student, and whatever theory we adopt or reject, it is certain 
that telepathy has not a leg to stand upon in the unities of 
the problem. 

In two passages Miss Johnson refers to telepathy with 
the explanation “ whether from the incarnate or discarnate ”, 
and thus deprives it of the meaning which it has usually had 
in psychic research. We have generally found telepathy 
used as an objection to the spiritistic hypothesis, assuming 
that it would be only between the living. Here, however, a 
concession is made that will always make it necessary to 
qualify the telepathy of which we speak. 

Mrs. Verrall also has a short paper on the automatic script 
of Miss Verrall, her daughter. It deals also with various 
cross correspondences and other material having the same 
value as other records in the same Report. The details 
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would be too tedious for examination. All, however, point 
in the direction of but one conclusion and that toward the 
spiritistic theory. It is apparent in the Report that soon we 


shall find others besides Sir Oliver Lodge yielding allegiance 
to that view. 
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EDITORIAL. 


Endowment Fund. 


We are very glad to announce the fact that another cod- 
icil of a will for $5,000 has been made in behalf of the work 
for psychic research. This in the end will guarantee an en- 
dowment of $50,000. It is hoped that this example will be 
followed by many others. 

A member of the Society has suggested to us the pro- 
priety of asking other members to make provision for the 
continued payment of membership fees after death. This 
member has made this provision himself. It is equivalent 
to the payment of a Life Membership. 

There are many members who will be unable to take Life 
Memberships as suggested in a previous editorial, but to 
such I would suggest that they make it a plan to canvass 
those who are interested in the work and who are able to 
take Life Memberships. As we have shown 500 Life Mem- 
bers would give us an endowment of $100,000. Of Life Fel- 
lows ($500) 200 would give the same $100,000. We learn 
on all sides that there are even thousands interested in the 
work who do not see the opportunity or feel the duty to sup- 
port it, tho waiting anxiously for the results. This spirit is 
entirely wrong. It is intellectual beggary. Very many of 
this class can perpetuate the work by a little consideration of 
their duties, and none but members can bring this home to 
them. Where members cannot take Life Memberships 
themselves they may induce half a dozen others to do it. 

We also have Memorial Memberships which are the same 
as Life Memberships ($200). There are already three of 
these and they are as much open to members of the Society 


who wish in this manner to memorialize any one as any other 
form of endowment. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Soon after I had published the review of Mr. Henry 
Frank’s Book, “ Psychic Phenomena, Science and Immortal- 
ity’, in the Journal of September last I received a circular 
with the following reply to my strictures. As soon as I re- 
ceived it I wrote Mr. Frank that I would be glad to publish 
a reply in the Journal and this follows in due order. 


“My recent work on ‘ Psychic Phenomena, Science and Im- 
mortality,’ has called out most interesting comments from many 
diverse points of view. Such men as Sir William Crookes, Sir 
Oliver Lodge, Ernst Heckel, and other distinguished scholars, 
while not wholly agreeing, or perhaps wholly disagreeing, with 
me, have, nevertheless, spoken in terms of highest respect. But 
it remained for Professor James H. Hyslop to exhibit what I 
might call the ‘psychicum odium’ (a sort of substitute of mod- 
ern spiritualistic warfare for the old theological kind). Hyslop 
is rabid, frothing at the mouth, mad to the marrow. He some- 
how conceived that he and his select confreres of ‘ psychical 
researchers ’ had fenced off the universe and preempted it as their 
especial preserves. Therefore, he and his ilk seem to be inspired, 
I had almost said, maddened by the idea that any one else who 
attempts to poach on his preserves is an intruder, an imposter, a 
monster. Hence he is always loaded and, soon as he sees any one 
approaching who he thinks has a gun of his own to fire, he lets 
loose his whole battery of Hyslopian sophistry, charging the air 
with a rhetorical fusilade that is truly formidable. He publishes a 
little journal, privately circulated, supported chiefly by his own 
purse for the gratifications of his personal vanity, and utilizes it on 
all available occasions for the utter demolition of all whom he con- 
ceives as possible rivals of his cosmic sovereignty. Great men, 
one after the other, have been successfully reduced to smithereens 
by the rapid fire of Hyslop’s Mauser rifle. Such men as the late 
lamented John Jay Hudson, the scholarly and prolific Frank 
Podmore, the brilliant and justly famous Stanley Hall, the mas- 
terful Hugo Muensterberg, of Harvard, and many others, have, 
one after the other, gone mournfully down to intellectual perdi- 
tion, because of their temerity in uttering opinions contrary to 
the spiritistic convictions of Hyslop and his little group. There- 
fore, I cannot but feel myself justly honored, in that I, too, have 
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been made to feel the fire of this quondam Columbia professor’s 
flaming batteries, and lie already mortally wounded besides my 
famous companions on the field of controversy. 

“In the aforementioned periodical of which Mr. Hyslop is 
editor he devotes twelve of its valuable pages to the complete 
accomplishment of my demise. His apology for occupying so 
much space is that ‘ universities will not notice such a book and 
the public . . will assume that academic silence is so much 
approval of this sort of thing.’ Therefore, as ‘this sort of 
thing’ so raises the gorge of this critic he will make a sacrifice 
of his aloofness and himself become the only university that will 
forever silence this sort of thing! How many universities, by 
the way, are paying, say not respectful, but even incidental at- 
tention to Hysiop’s ‘sort of thing,’ that he is periodically exud- 
ing! As an exhibition of the cheerful temper that prompted his 
criticism mark the noble motive he attributes to me in selecting 
a title to the work: ‘ Apparently he wanted a tag for a title that 
would attract readers,’ he says. Curious how people give 
themselves away when they attempt to attribute motives to 
others! Look up the title of some of Hyslop’s books which he 
doesn’t dare to call straight out ‘ Spiritualism,’ but entitles in 
such a way as to beguile the unsuspicious world of culture! His 
entire criticism of twelve closely printed pages is exceedingly 
amusing to me. Of course, unless he felt that I had really con- 
tributed something of consequence to the thinking world he 
would not have felt himself called upon to warn the feeble- 
minded public that it must avoid ‘this sort of thing,’ lest it 
might discern some of Hyslop’s palpable absurdities, which are 
exposed in my book. I cannot say more in this limited space. 
And I have written this much merely to let loose a big laugh that 
has been hidden in my risibles ever since I read the criticism that 
Hyslop published. He writes me in a private letter that he has 
given my book ‘ perfect fits.’ Fits it is all right, for it is all too 
evident that the book forced Hyslop to throw a fit. In the forth- 
coming second edition I shall take up each point Hyslop advances 
and expose the feebleness and ridiculousness of the critique. It 
is time that somebody let Hyslop know that he doesn’t know 
everything that is to be known, even though he did once hold a 
chair in Columbia. There may be psychical researchers who 
have dared to find out certain truths for themselves even with- 
out asking the Society for Psychical Research for the privilege. 
And I promise my readers that in my reply I shall use neither a 
gloved hand nor a sheathed sword. 

HENRY FRANK.” 

The author is wrong about my paying for the Journal 


out of my own pocket. I cannot claim that credit. I wish 
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I could. He may learn through this statement that it is 
other people’s money which I have the misfortune to use. 
He has his imagination to thank for his statement. 

Moreover Hudson’s name is not John Jay, but Thompson 
Jay, and I did not say to Mr. Frank in my letter anything 
about “perfect fits”. I used the phrase “ particular fits”, 
quite different in meaning from the one he attributes to me. 

We offered the author an opportunity to reply because 
this Journal does not exist to publish or defend the prejudices 
of its editor, and the editor will not reply to the criticism 
further than in some footnotes on matters of fact. 

Readers will note that the editor is accused by Mr. Frank 
of explaining his facts by spirits and generally taking that 
view. ‘There was not one word of defence for the spiritistic 
theory in the criticism and indeed the theory was not assumed 
for a moment. The strange part of it is that the editor 
should be so roundly abused for defending a theory which he 
did not defend and which it was the ostensible object of Mr. 
Frank’s book to prove. 

The review is too long to publish all of it and so, in 
accordance with the express permission of Mr. Frank, I have 
selected those portions of it that are most pertinent to my 
criticism. It would be much easier to reply to what I have 
omitted than to what I have quoted. 


REPLY TO PROF. HYSLOP’S CRITICISMS. 


Professor Hyslop belongs to that class of philosophers who, 
having rallied to a certain standard, will fight for it to the last 
ditch. Having boldly proclaimed himself a Spiritualist, he will 
listen to no argument, fact or hypothesis that in aught may 
qualify his convictions. The spirit of his attack upon my book 
“Psychic Phenomena, Science and Immortality” may be de- 
tected in one of the first sentences. He says “ Apparently he 
wanted a tag for a title that would attract readers”. We all 
know that when one attributes cunning or insincerity to another, 
he but reflects his own nature in the attribution. I will however 
pass over all these foolish flings in the early part of his criticism, 
as, if I choose, I might equal them by attribituting motives to 
Hyslop that seem almost too apparent in his career to need ad- 
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vertising. Let us see how many holes he really did puncture into 
my hypothesis and the structure of my argument.* 

To reveal, however, the jesuitical sophistry of this critic, let 
me first explain his manner of attempting to explode an argu- 
ment. I had said in my preface that faith always glossed the 
conditions of the alleged future life by a “ picture of bliss ” as the 
foundation of hope. But that if the future life were as the pres- 
ent one few would desire it as “it is fraught with dismay and 
disappointment”. ‘This attitude he ridicules as one of pessimism, 
wholly missing the point that the desirability of that life will 
depend for us wholly upon its possibilities of happiness. Who 
can question that if every human being were condemmed to live 
eternally the life which is allotted to him here he would rebel? 
Who wants to live this kind of a life forever? Yet I argued 
that if “ Nature has set for us” such a life we must accept it with 
resignation. This he ridicules because I “ manifest the same 
interest in Nature as the ordinary orthodox man does in Provi- 
dence”. Then he adds “this very ‘ Nature’ has made it im- 
perative to wish and to govern our actions according to those 
wishes”. That may be true; but this same Nature has also 
evolved the higk powers of the Reason whereby we may analyze 
those wishes and qualify, neutralize or supplant them. But what 
good would it do us to refuse to wish to live forever if it “ was 
set” by the laws of Nature that we must so live? Hyslop flies 
off on a tangent, infuriated by the term Nature as the bull by 
a red rag, and cries “ The term ‘ Nature’ is a great subterfuge 
for men who have lost their bearings in philosophy”. One 
might retort the term “Spirit” is indeed such a subterfuge, but 
a thousand fold more enticing. For we do define Nature, but 
as I shall soon show where is the definition of Spirit Hyslop or 
any other philosopher of his class presents that can satisfy either 
philosophy or science? The arguments of this critic are truly 
amusing because of their simplicity. He exclaims “If a man 
who has not money enough to buy his next meal acted purely 
on the abstract principle of ‘taking what Nature has set for him’ 
he would not work for bread but simply starve”. This is cer- 
tainly strange logic from a man who once held a chair of Logic, I 
believe, in Columbia University. Whatever man may be he is the 
product of Nature’s Laws. Therefore if Nature has suffered him 
to be without money enough for the next meal, she has also sup- 
plied him with an appetite, and that appetite goads him with 


*I neither assumed nor defended spiritualism or even the existence 
of spirit in my review of the book. This I was careful to avoid. I was 
merely playing sceptic with the author’s reasoning. The whole animus 
of the criticism was directed to show that his fundamental conceptions, so 
far as they were his own, involved him in ideas that he did not admit 
while he was trying to prove what was not in his premises!—Editor. 
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pain, and that pain drives him to work, and will not let him 
starve. He doesn’t need to contemplate any “ principle” at all. 
He simply acts on Nature’s compulsion, and he is automatically 
preserved. That is precisely what 1 meant, and Hyslop must 
have known it, when I said we must take what Nature has set 
for us does not mean she has also set starvation. 

But Nature has not built up any powers for us to resist the 
future life if it is a fact. If death did not prevail in this life, 
and we wished to die, all our wishing could not accomplish it. 
Just as all our wishing now to live forever on this planet is un- 
available. ‘That is what I meant by abiding by what Nature has 
set for us. ‘The future life is not at all a problem of our desires, 
whether we will it or not; it is simply a problem of Nature, 
whether such an existence is a fact or not a fact in the unfoldings 
of eternity. To this view Hyslop’s man without a penny in his 
pocket and an appetite has no more relevancy than to say the 
moving of my pen, being a natural act, interferes with the mov- 
ing of the sun. 

So much for Professor Hyslop’s bugaboo of Nature worship. 
From this point the critic plunges into the substance of my argu- 
ment, but would first try to make his readers think that he is 
treating me with utmost fairness. He does “not wish to make 
statements dogmatically ”’...“ before pronouncing generally on 
his work,” he says. Yet instantly he becomes dogmatical. He 
cries in retort to my statement that ‘The same law prevails 
in the psychological as in the material world”, that it “is not 
true in any concrete sense affecting my problem.” He insists, 
however, that “you can say that the same law prevails in the 
mechanical and chemical worlds, but this does not mean 
that chemical affinity is the same as mechanical impulsion.” 
Here the cunning logician befogs his readers because he does not 
explain what he means by “the same.” If he means to imply 
that by my argument it would be inferred that in appearance, 
in work accomplished, in velocity of vibration, in dynamic energy 
or in thermic effect, chemical affinity is not the same as me- 
chanical impulsion, then he would be right. But of course this 
critic knew that in my book I did not say or imply that such 
was the fact. What I undertook to show was merely that 
fundamentally, that is in their ultimate nature, the same law 
prevails in the psychological as in the material world. I had 
been showing that fundamentally all phenomena in the most 
diverse planes of Nature were but modifications of the ether; 
variable vibrations of an ultimate substance. The difference 
between all forms of organic and inorganic matter is the result 
of modifications affected by the impingement of external forces.” 
I said, and that was the identical law that prevailed in both 
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material and psychological worlds. Of this fact Hyslop gives 
his readers no hint; but he would make it appear that I pro- 
claimed identity in function or some other quality between 
chemical affinity and mechanical impulsion. Each world, he 
says, “is separate in its particular characteristics”. Well where 
in my book had I stated or implied anything contrary to this 
ostensible fact? I was not referring at all to characteristics, or 
functions, but merely to the law of etherial modifications, or the 
ultimate law of motions, which identically prevailed in all world or 
planes of Nature. In order to twist my argument from its course, 
however, Professor Hyslop makes it appear that I declared that 
the characteristics of chemical affinity and mechanical impulsion, 
of psychological and material actions, were the same.* 

By this easy method of verbal perversion this jesuitical 
Spiritualist seeks to throw sand in the eyes of those who may 
read my book. 

Again, he makes a vociferous objection to my referring to 
“organized centres of thought” or “centres of ideation”. 
“There is,” he admits, “a very loud speculative belief”, but 
“no such assurance as the author indicates about them”. In 
short what Hyslop does not accept as an article of his belief is 
“speculative ” even “loud”; but what he chooses to accept is 
quiet and assuring. “ Physiology has not yet settled that ques- 
tion” he exclaims, referring to brain localizations. This critic 
who naively says he does not intend to be dogmatic boldly sets his 
face against the highest physiological authorities. He denies 
that there are organized centres and intimates that I keep my 


*The author wholly misses my point in the talk about nature. 
Again I was applying the same scepticism of that general concept that he 
and his kind indulge when the bugaboo of theology comes up. Some 
people can only enthuse about the negative of something which they do 
not understand and whose character is wholly imaginary to them. I was 
standing for science, not for metaphysics, even tho I admit the value of 
metaphysics, and the author did not see this. He had appealed to sci- 
ence and gave us metaphysics. I wanted science and only showed that 
most of the talk about nature is metaphysics and bad metaphysics at 
that. The title to his work was “ Science and Immortality ”, with “ Psy- 
chic Phenomena” as a part of the subject, and he gave us metaphysics 
instead of science which in its proper meaning deals with facts. We 
have adopted the phrase in modern times that “ Nature does this” “ Na- 
ture does that” etc., instead of saying “God does it” with theology. 
The fact is that “ Nature” does nothing. “ Nature” is the thing done 
and to be explained, and is not an explanatory term, tho the phrases in 
which we use it express causality and explanation in their form of state- 
ment and hence lead into all sorts of illusions. Now all statements 
about “ Nature” are either merely statements of fact, of phenomenal 
events to be explained, or they are statements of causality and hence 
metaphysical, whether made by physicists and chemists or medieval 
theologians. In the former meaning they are not explanatory, but the 
thing to be explained. In the latter their explanatory character is sub- 
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readers in the dark about them. But he would only need to refer 
to a number of authorities I cite in the book, and especially David 
Ferrier, one of the highest, on p. 103 where the positive statement 
is made; “ Each sensory centre is the organic basis of conscious- 
ness of its own special sensory impressions”, etc. In this same 
statement Ferrier explains the very thing for which I contend 
and which Hyslop with such apparent ignorance attempts to 
confute, namely that these organic centres are centres of idea- 
tion, that is mental forces that effect distinctive modifications 
in the nerve paths. One wonders at the audacity of a man who 
is himself no authority on physiology setting his own dictum 
up against such authorities as Maudsley, Montgomery, Mercier, 
Ferrier, Meynert, Hering, Romanes and a host of others. I will 
quote only Dr. Andrew Wilson, late lecturer on Comparative 
anatomy in the Edinburg Medical School.* . 

“This much at least is certain that the living matter of the 
brain cells is the seat of those particular changes and actions 
arising from the play of the nerve force which can be converted 
into force or energy of other kinds. Thus a thought arising in, 
or produced by, certain brain cells can be converted at once into 
movements either simple or complex. The act of writing or of 
speaking, for instance, involves a whole series of brain actions, 
the main features of which is the conversion of thought,—which 
need not manifest itself externally at all—into a variety of actions 
having for their object a definite purpose. We have thus ar- 
rived at the conclusion that the brain cell is the seat of those 
actions or processes which are generally spoken of under the 
name of ‘thought’ and ‘consciousness’, etc. (Physiology of 
the Human Body, p. 110—italics are, of course, my own.) 

“In view of such an authentic statement what becomes of 
Hyslop’s query, ‘ But why conceive of them (organized centres) 
as forces ’?” 

The scientific terms “Nature”, “Forces”, “ Energy” 
“Ether” have for such biased philosophers as Hyslop become 
a particular source of irritation. 

“What are forces”? he exclaims. “ Physics regards ‘ forces’ 
as matter in motion.” Even so, then when a cell in the brain 
vibrates is it not matter in motion? Therefore why question 


ject to the same criticism and doubts as the despised ideas of theology 
and are just as good or just as bad. It makes no difference to me which. 
“ Spirit” too may be a subterfuge. This does not make “ Nature” less 
so. As I was not defending the existence of spirit I am indifferent to 
either side of the question.—Editor. 


* The author’s authorities wrote previous to 1894 at least in most 
cases, and Maudesley especially is out of date on this question. I do not 


dispute any of them. All I have to say is that the whole subject is at 
sixes ‘and sevens since 1894. 
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that the brain action is evidence of a cell force? Force, however, 
is not matter in motion, but the motion of matter. As Ochorovics 
says, “ when we see it we call it motion; when it is invisible we 
call it energy or force”. Force is the action. Matter is the 
instrument on which the action plays. But in the last analysis 
force and matter are essentially the same, as they are ‘but 
variable perceptions of energy, or vibrations of the ether, ac- 
cording to the sensibility of the person apprehending them. We 
do not see the force; we see only something on which the force 
plays. Or better said we are not capable of discerning the finer 
qualities of the ether, the higher velocities or frequencies, for we 
have no physical faculties to detect them. But when the fre- 
quencies are at greater intervals, (the waves of the vibrations, 
or periodicities of oscillation, longer), then they fall within the 
scope of our senses and we apprehend them as phrase of matter. 

At this point this undogmatic critic becomes startlingly dog- 
matic. “ We have no knowledge whatever that thought is mat- 
ter in motion.” Here, to begin with, he makes a definition of 
his own as to what thought is and then discards it as if he were 
controverting me. I nowhere said that “ Thought is matter in 
motion.” I may have called thought a force; but that is a wholly 
different thing. A force is not what is ordinarily meant by mat- 
ter. I grant you that as above explained, in the last analysis 
they are essentially the same. But as ordinarily understood they 
are different. For a force is a form of motion wholly beyond the 
apprehension of the human senses; but matter in motion is 
something the human senses do apprehend. I speak now in the 
ordinary language of people; not in the more careful sense in 
which these terms are properly used by philosophical scientists. 

This we are now authorised in saying, namely, that thought is 
generated by the brain cells. “Here it would seem that we 
stand on fairly firm ground assuming that the brain cell is a 
generator of that particular kind of energy to which, in one of its 
manifestations, at least, we apply the name of “thought”. (Wil- 
son) Ferrier has shown us that these brain cells aggregate in 
certain centres the modifications which we call memory and 
consciousness, and that each sensory centre issues in its own 
specific memory and consciousness. He also shows us that 
when the involved energy within these centres is released then 
we experience what we call call memory, consciousness and self 
consciousness. ‘Thought, then, is a force whose manifestations 
are variable with the energy involved in and released from the 
brain cells. It would seem then that our dogmatic critic is hardly 
right when he so positively declares “ The statement cannot be 
made which the author affirms so confidently.” 

Referring to the radio-active body, which in my book I called 
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the corpuscular body, and which the critic describes as “astral ”, 
he says, “ After you have got your astral body you still have to 
prove that consciousness is a function rather than of the grosser 
physical body, and Mr. Frank has not attempted that.” For a critic 
this criticism is exceedingly careless; for “that” is precisely 
what Mr. Frank “has attempted”. I do not say proved; for as I 
promised in my book I avoided all dogmatism. Had this critic 
read the book with such care as he should he would have found 
that on p. 531 where I am summarising the entire argument of 
the book in eighteen sequential propositions, I say “ This im- 
material emanation of radiant matter...is the substantial gar- 
ment of sentiency, volition and consciousness. In short, the will, 
which is the centre force of personality or self-consciousness, is 
itself radiant substance.” 

This much for careless reading and still more careless criti- 
cism. With another swing of the dogmatic sledge Hyslop smites 
my description of the “ old” and the “ new” psychology. 

He makes what must be regarded as little less than a brutally 
insulting assertion when he says “ The author has not studied 
the ‘old psychology’ intelligently enough to put his words to- 
gether rightly.” The excuse for this insult is that the “old 
psychology ” never asserted the existence of psychic elements 
It is the boast of the present author that this is the distinctive 
characteristic of the “ new psychology”. “It is astonishing that 
one who presumes to set himself up as an authority in psychology 
and philosophy would have the temerity to make such erroneous 
admissions. Since the time of Descartes philosophy has under- 
taken to interpret the elements of the mind, the ego, the soul. 
“Since Descartes limited Psychology to the domain of con- 
sciousness, the term mind has been rigidly employed for the self 
knowing principle alone. Mind, therefore, is to be understood 
as the subject of the various internal phenomena of which we are 
conscious, or that subject of which consciousness is the general 
phenomena.... What Mind is in itself, that is, apart from its 
manifestations, we philosophically know nothing, and accord- 
ingly, what we mean by mind is simply that which perceives, thinks, 
feels, wills, desires, etc.” (“The Metaphysics of Sir Wm. Ham- 
ilton ”, by Francis Bowen, p. 101.) 

Thus we see what we call mind, or soul, or ego, is constituted, 
so far as we can know it, of its phenomena, that is of “ psychical 
of psychic elements? 

What then does Prof. Hyslop mean by such a ridiculous 


statement that the old psychology never asserted the existence 
of psychic elements? 


Again he makes another truthful statement. He says, “ Nor 
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did it ever suppose that the unity of any elements constituted 
an entity of any kind, especially a supernormal entity.” 

If this is true then what about Hamilton’s objection to 
Descartes’ definition of the soul as constituting the thinking 
entity made up of its own thoughts? (‘‘ Metaphysics” 235). 
What about Hume, to whom “ our thinking ego is nothing but a 
bundle of individual impressions and ideas, out of whose union 
in the imagination, the notion of a whole, as a subject of that 
which is felt and thought, is formed? What about Kant who 
resolved all consciousness philosophically into a series of phe- 
nomena which were allusions; that, in short when our ego was 
analyzed, instead of being a real unity, it consisted of a series of 
phenomena which we construed into a unity. Consciousness 
therefore was merely phenomenal, or a unity founded on an il- 
lusion.* 

Referring to my statement that the soul in the old psychology 
was thought to be something wholly apart from the body, he 
says, “ The ancient idea did not regard the soul as any more 
‘apart and differentiable’ from the body than oxygen is from 
hydrogen in the composition of water.” 

Now is such a statement warranted by the history of philoso- 
phy? Inthe composition of water the identity and independence 
of both oxygen and hydrogen are lost. The two elements are 
still there, but their union is complete in the fusion, resulting 
in water. So long as they combine in the water they do not 
exist as hydrogen and oxygen, but only as water. In short their 
identity is lost. Now was this the meaning of the ancient 
psychology which conceived the interrelation of mind and body, 
or soul and substance? Rather did they not postulate that there 
was mere association of soul and body, but that there was never 
complete mingling or fusion? Was the identity of the soul ever 
lost in its union with the body? Certainly not. The ego, the 
soul, the spiritual entity, was conceived to be something wholly 
apart and always distant from the body, howbeit associated with 


* The author does not quote Hamilton, but Bowen about Hamilton 
and even does not see that the quotation sustains the position I took in 
my statement. If he would read Hamilton instead of Bowen he would 
see that Hamilton’s view is garbled by the author he quotes. But that 
makes no difference, since the quotation as it stands definitely makes 
mind the subject of mental states and does not identify it with the states 
themselves. It is the “new psychology” that believes in “ psychical 
elements ” and makes a point of this view against the “old”. I simply 


repeat my assertion that the “old psychology” did not believe in con- 
stituting mind of elements. Any man who knows anything whatever of 
the history of psychology knows this. It is not evidence to quote a few 
phrases out of their context to settle this, but to see the fundamental 
conceptions of the system. It was the modern empiricists, beginning with 
Hume, that introduced the idea of “ psychic-elements” into the concep- 
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it. As says Hamilton, “ The conscious Ego is not itself a mere 
modification, nor a series of modifications of any subject, but it is 
itself something different from all its modifications, and a self ex- 
istent entity.” Wherein then, can any possible parallel be dis- 
cerned between the union of oxygen and hydrogen in water and 
the union of the mind and body, or the soul and the organs it 
actuates ? * 

Referring to my statement, “ Vital force is but a different- 
iated form of universal energy”, etc., he says, “ The author 
makes this as a statement of facts. He ought to know that it is 
nothing but pure metaphysics”. Well, even so. There is a 
rational and an irrational metaphysics. The metaphysics which 
is merely assertive, claiming knowledge which is purely a priori, 
ending in supernaturalism and superstition, of course should be 
no part of a rationalist’s armor. But a metaphysics, which is 
the essential basis of all thought, purely hypothetical, as a ground 
work for the discovery of knowledge and reality, this, even such 
an agnostic as Huxley, and such an atheist as Heckel, both 
accede to. The latter distinctly says, “If we restrict the term 
‘physics’ to the empirical study of phenomena, we may give the 
name of metaphysics to every hypothesis and theory that is in- 
troduced to fill up the gaps. In this sense the indispensible the- 
ories of science may be described as metaphysical.” 

The difference between the scientific term force and the 
metaphysical term spirit, is that the one is assumed to be a 
natural inherent quality of matter, coordinated and evolved with 
it; whereas the other is assumed to be a wholly differentiated and 
divergent element, foreign to and in its expressions contradictory 
of the matter with which it is associated. It is for this reason 
that it is dangerous to use the term “ spirit ” in a scientific sense, 
lest it be assumed to connote its metaphysical or theological 


tion of mind, using this term in its phenomenal, not its metaphysical 
sense as employed by the “ old psychology ”. 

If the reader will compare my criticism with this he will find that I 
said “ super-phenomenal entity”, not “ super-normal entity”. My mean- 
ing was wholly different from what he implies. 

I was not in the least concerned with the merits of the issue, but its 
historical character, and whatever views I hold are consistent with either 
the affirmative or the negative of the doctrine of “ psychical elements”. 
I shall not commit my beliefs to the fortunes of any such doctrine, even 
tho it be true. 

Let me note also that Hamilton, Bowen also, italicizes the word 
“that” in the statement. Mr. Frank omits that. Hamilton emphasized 
the subject as well as the mental states and makes the subject the mind. 
Mr. Frank distorts his meaning entirely and misses the point. Moreover 


Hume was the father of the “new psychology” and was not an adherent 
of the “ old”.—Editor. 


* The author in asserting that the identity of the elements is lost in 
the compound of oxygen and hydrogen does not seem to know that this 
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meaning. Even long before the development of modern scien- 
tific methods Dugald Stewart, the Scotch philosopher condemned 
its use in psychology, and Sir William Hamilton thoroughly 
agreed with him. It is a dangerous term to use in any supposed 
scientific sense. For its meaning is confusing. 

Professor Hyslop however is altogether too rapid in his de- 
nunciation of this mechanical theory of vitalism. He says “ The 
author. ..does not seem to know that biologists are very far from 
admitting anything of the kind. 

Now what biologists are very far from admitting it? I know 
of course that there is not an unanimity of opinion, but I also 
know, as Wallace admits, that the great majority of scientists 
and biologists do admit and defend it. I know that about all the 
great German biologists are almost to a man in favor of it. The 
same is true of the eminent British authorities and even in our 
country the same is largely true. 

But whatever the authorities may say we know that there 
can be no true knowledge of the universe unless we grant the 
uniformity of Nature’s laws and methods. We know that dif- 
ferentiable forms of energy which we call forces are the operat- 
ing powers of matter. Now, whatever else vitality may be, it is 
the expression of energy. ‘That is, it isa form of motion. Motion 
and force are one and the same, save only that what we call 
motion we see, whereas in its invisible modes we call it force. 
It may safely be said that motion is everywhere identical. We 
cannot think of motion as anything but a substance or form of 
matter moving, that is passing from one point of space to another. 
When we can see this passage of matter we acknowledge it to 
be a motion. But when the activity operates in a substance or 
form of matter so subtle, that its action is beyond the detection 
of the senses, and we cannot see the passage from one space to 
another, but must determine it by instruments, we regard it as a 
force. Forces are distinguishable not because they are in their 
nature different the one from the other; but because the rapidity 
of their movements differs, their rate of vibration is not the same; 


is flatly contrary to the view of one large school of chemists and is not 
affirmed by the other school. From the time of the atomists, location 
was the determinant element in compounds and this was conceived for 
the very purpose of explaining compounds consistently with the con- 
servation of energy and that general conception was never contested till 
recently and the chemists that deny the satisfactory nature of explana- 
ions by juxtaposition and affirm the continuity of the compound do not 
pretend to claim that the elements lose their identity. They may or may 
not. It may or may not be true. I do not care which and it makes no 
difference for the point I was making which had nothing to do with the 
relation of the soul to the body. The point I was making was that 
oxygen was different from hydrogen even while we called it matter and 
that difference was the essential fact in explaining things which hydrogen 
alone would not explain.—Editor. 
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and we call them one or the other force according to the ve- 
locity of their waves or rays, determined by their length or 
measurement. 

With such an interpretation of force, vitalism must be con- 
strued to be in the same class as all other natural forces. For 
vitality is a form of energy, a phase of motion, and as far as we 
can determine nothing else. What it may be in itself or in its in- 
herent nature we do not know, any more than we can know the 
thing in itself, as Kant put it, of anything. But that fact does 
not bankrupt science or make it necessary that we assume ir- 
rational agencies that cause the activities we contemplate.* 

Professor Hyslop attempts to give a lesson in dynamics and 
to make it very plain that “force in science is one thing and in 
metaphysics another”, and then in the next sentence stumbles 
into a pitfall. Referring to my description of the recently dis- 
covered “intra-atomic force”, on which I lay much stress as 
a possible source of so-called psychic phenomena, he says, “ But 
what is intra-atomic force if not spirit....Whenever you put any 
new ‘force’ into the atom you have forever cut yourself loose 
from avoiding the use of the term spirit.” 

Nothing could better illustrate the danger I have ‘above 
pointed out of dragging in this metaphysical term into a scien- 
tific discussion. Intra-atomic force, spirit, indeed! Manifestly 
Hyslop is not free from the theological bias, and cannot but 
think of force as something, as an entity. He does not seem to 
be able to distinguish mentally between motion and the matter 
that motion moves. He takes the view apparently of the old 
scientists who believed in “ Phlogiston”. It was something, an 
entity, put into the substance that caused it to burn. This is the 
attitude of the old science which conceived electricity, heat, etc. 
to be things. This was the state of mind that easily permitted 
the introduction or superimposition of deities, or demons, or 
spirits in substances, as foreign to the substance, yet actually 
existing within it. 

So Hyslop seems to have the notion that a force is a some- 
thing stuck into a material body. That is the reason he thinks 
of spirit as a soul distinct from the body and put into it. That 
was the idea of the old school men, and it is that theological 
conception which has so deeply penetrated the traditional thought 
of the race as to make clear, scientific thinking very difficult. 

Now I have said, force is a form of motion. It is an activity, 
a process, a passing, a motion. It is not a thing put into some- 
thing else. It is a part, an inherent element or quality of the 
thing itself. It is impossible to conceive of matter without think- 


*In his reply to what I said about the position of biologists, he 
wholly misses what I affirmed. I did not deny “neo-vitalism”. That 1 
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ing of motion; for matter in all its phases from densest to rarest 
is in a state of flux or motion. Therefore force or forces are 
always acting in matter, and there is no such thing as matter 
unattended by or free from the inherent presence of some form 
of force. For a force is merely a varying velocity of vibrations. 
When it is one vibration, or rate of velocity, we call it one force; 
when it is another we call it another force.* 

Now the discovery of intra-atomic energy does not by any 
means mean that “ a new force has been put into the atom”; 
it means merely that we have discovered that Nature has always 
been releasing this heretofore unknown energy within the atom, 
by the gradual dissolution of the atom itself. For all the ages 
of human learning it had not been known that the atom was not 
an ultimate unit of matter, but that it was itself a composite 
unit made up of specific units of electricity, and that some of 
these units, the negative charges, were being released or shot off 


recognize is held by many men. What I denied was that the view that 
biologists explained life as “the differentiated form of the universal en- 
ergy which emanates from and permeates the primal ether.” What IJ 
showed in my remark was that the conception explained everything 
whatsoever, if it explained anything at all, and what I affirm here is that 
it explains nothing. What the “neo-vitalists ” in biology do is to make life 
something else than the ordinary chemical agencies and hence hold to 
something between matter and what is ordinarily regarded as spirit. 
The author was only making a general statement to explain a particular 
when the same statement would explain everything in the universe if it 
explained anything.—Editor. 


*I can easily dispose of the long discussion about “force”. I did 
not give my definition of it. I have none. I stated what physical science 
holds and the author was appealing to that. The logical consequence 
was that his own view and method conflicted with his premises. That 
was all I was doing. I was not defending either spiritualism or material- 
ism. I had no theory in the criticism. I did not conceive it as an entity 
or as anything else. And I do not care whether it is such or not. My 
argument was ad hominem not ad rem. That is I used his own premises 
and not my own ideas. His supposition of what my ideas are is pure 
imagination and there is not a statement in my criticism, and for that 
matter in anything I ever wrote, that would enable this author or any one 
else to find what I think force is. I do not know and do not care. 

I gave the scientific definition of “force” and the one that prevails 
in scientific minds. Some define it as “any cause of motion”, or the 
“effort that has direction and magnitude” etc. The fact is that scarcely 
any two scientific men agree on its meaning, except when they regard it 
as matter in motion which is all they require for scientific purposes. 
Metaphysics may require more. In making it “the motion of matter” 
and denying what I had given the author chooses to differ with scientists 
generally. With that I have nothing to do. But just collate his various 
definitions of force. Here it is “motion of matter”. In a moment he 
says it “plays on matter”. The motion of matter plays on matter as its 
instrument! “ We do not see force, but only something on which force 
plays. “Now the “motion of matter” is visible. Later he says I do 
“not seem to be able to apprehend force as an inherent quality of sub- 
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from the surface of the atom, at a rate of velocity almost equal 
to that of light. 

Does this mean that any new force has been put into the atom, 
and therefore we shall be compelled to call it spirit? It seems 
to me that in this statement, Prof. Hyslop wholly discards 
every fundamental of physical science and discloses the reason 
that he feels he must call himself a Spiritualist. 

Again he makes an erroneous statement. Indeed if I had 
the time and patience I should have to take up almost every 
sentence singly in this criticism and expose its inaccuracy. He 
says, “ But ‘intra-atomic forces’ are conceived here as something 
different from the known forces and not differentiable from spirit, 
so far as we know, especially if they initiate action and are in any 
respect intelligent.” 

Now where in my book do I say that the intra-atomic force 
is different from the known forces? Just the contrary, I insist 
that science shows all forces are in their nature one, and their 
difference lies alone in their degrees of activity. The difference 
lies not in the nature of the force but in the work that it ac- 
complishes. ‘This intra-atomic force is only different from other 
forces in the fact that its effect upon matter and its achievements 
in nature are different. But so are those of electricity different 
from heat, and those of light different from chemical affinity, but 
that is not saying these forces are in their nature different, or 
that we must assume the presence of “ spirit” to understand the 
way they accomplish their work.* 

So far as a force initiating action and evidencing intelligence 
goes why that is essentially what all forces in nature do. They 
all initiate a motion or a modification of a motion, and these 


stance”, and this after telling us that it “ plays on matter” as an instru- 
ment. How a thing can be an “inherent quality” of a substance and 
“play on it” at the same time it would be difficult to decide. The latter 
definition of it implies that it is outside the thing on which it plays and 
that is what the author vehemently denies. In an earlier statement he 
talked of the “impingement of external forces”. In another statement 
he says we “cannot think of motion as anything but a substance or form 
of matter moving.” Here it is a substance. Elsewhere it is something 
inherent in matter or substance, and not substance at all. If it be a 
substance and in matter, what about the law of impenetrability. With 
this I may leave the author to himself.—Editor. 


*In this reply he does not quote what I said. He leaves out what I 
said to state what I did not say. I do not have to maintain that “ in- 
tra-atomic force” is spirit. He supposes that this is my view. It is not. 
It is the view which he must take with his own conception both of force 
and spirit. I am not committed to any of these things. It is an evasion 
of the issue to attribute any theory to me in my criticism. If I have de- 
fended a spiritistic theory elsewhere it is on the basis of facts, not general 
principles and authorities, which are the only things this author deals in. 
He accuses me of the theological bias and interested in the old ideas. 
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activities and modifications are all that we mean by the intelli- 
gence that exists in Nature. These motions are intelligent be- 
cause they accord with our reason; if our reason were contrary 
to what it is, the universe would be unintelligent and insane. 
What we call intelligence is a problem of the intellect, a point of 
view. Therefore because a force evidences intelligent activity 
does not mean that it is the evidence of the presence of a spirit, 
whose nature is different from that of the substance which is- 
affected. It merely means that the activity, or the motion in the 
substance, is such that to us it appears intelligent. But what we 
call our intelligence is the hereditary habit of thinking, brought 
on by ages of similar experience, which causes us to accept cer- 
tain things as intelligent and others as unintelligent. The forces 
of Nature in short work together logically. Is such a logical re- 
lation the bestowal of an extraneous spirit, or is it the evolution 
of activities operating eternally in universal matter? The science 
of evolution teaches us that the latter deduction is the most 
reasonable, and it is difficult to find an experience or phenomenon 
that compels a different deduction. 

Again he says, “ Unless ‘ force’ be an initiating cause it only 
refers the real cause back another step.’ Here again the critic 
seems to be suffering from the metaphysical bias. He does not 
seem able to apprehend force as an inherent quality of substance, 
and insists on regarding it as something behind matter. He is 
struggling with the First Cause, the great enigma of all meta- 
physics and theology, because it attempts to conceive of an 
objective counterpart to a subjective motion. He says, “ Either 
we do not know what the real cause can be or have to seek it in 
some sort of self activity, which is to abandon physical ‘ force’ 
altogether”. Here again he intimates that the force contem- 
plated is not a self activity but a something outside of the ac- 
tivity and caused by its impingement. But that is not the 
scientific conception of monistic philosophy. 

Le Bon says, “It is quite erroneous to speak of energy as a 
kind of entity having a real existence analogous to that of mat- 
ter.” Matter and energy are essentially one and the same. In 


The contrary is the fact. It is the author that is dealing with medizval 
methods. He is using physical and metaphysical speculations as evi- 
dence when they are nothing of the kind to me or to any real scientist. 
There is not a single statement in the book that involves evidence. 
When he is accused of not attempting proof he shows that he quoted a 
certain author, as if the opinions of other men were evidence! 

The whole of my criticisms was directed against his method and his 
logic and not against his opinions. I do not know what his opinions are 
and I doubt if any: person can tell what they are. All you can do is to 
show that his concepts in their accepted philosophic usage involve what 
he denies. What the explanation of things may be the critic need not 
care.—Editor. 
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one state we apprehend it as energy in another as matter. “ Mat- 
ter is velocity, and as substance animated by velocity is also 
energy, matter may be considered a particular form of energy ”. 
(Le Bon). Energy is the one only cause or initiation of all 
material phenomena; if you call it spirit it does not make the 
fact any clearer but introduces a confusing term with a meta- 
physical or theological connation. 

From this point the criticism becomes mere quibbling. He 
decries my using the term “force” when referring to one of the 
predictive experiments of Dr. Maxwell with his medium. He 
exclaims, “ What has force to do with predictions”? (No, he 
prints two exclamations—!! after that query). “ Intelligence”, 
he says, “is the proper explanation of forecasting future events ”. 
As a matter of fact the critic is unduly excited, for if he will again 
refer to the text he will find that the sentences he quotes and ex- 
claims against were not written with reference to predictions at 
all. It is at the beginning of another paragraph and the intro- 
duction of a new theme in the discussion. Nevertheless the use 
of the term force, even in this sense, would by no means be in- 
accurate. For what he calls intelligence is nothing more than a 
description of certain mental activities that we regard as intelli- 
gent. What that intelligence is in its nature, separate from its 
physical expression in the motions of the brain, of course we do 
not know. But the fact that its exercise is manifested by physi- 
cal action, or, cellular motion, clearly proves that it is a force or 
energy actuating the cranial organ. If we know anything what- 
soever about spirit we know that its presence is evidenced only 
by some sort of physical activity, some sort of motion however 
subtle or concealed. And when we speak of the intelligence 
of spirit we can mean nothing more than that the evidence of its 
activity, or its manifestation to the senses, is of a sequential or 
logical nature. But the activity, the manifestations, is neces- 
sarily exhibited in a series of motions, primarily in the brain 
and ultimately in the acts or deed of the body. In this sense 
the term spirit means activity, expression, or the source of the 
excitation of the nerve or brain centres of a living organism. 
Therefore it is essentially a force, and the two terms are equiva- 
lent. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


“John Silence; Physician Extraordinary,’ by Algernon Blackwood. 
John W. Luce & Company, 1909. 


It is not often that works of fiction can receive serious atten- 
tion in the publications of a magazine devoted to psychic research 
and investigation. The book under review should, however, form 
an exception to this rule, since it is not only of extreme interest 
to all students of these outlying phenomena, but may be found 
of great use and help in certain directions,—not by furnishing 
exact scientific information,—but by stimulating the imagination 
in the way that Jules Verne stimulated scientific thought and ex- 
periment. 

The first story, especially, entitled “ A Psychical Invasion,” 
deals with the case of obsession and tells of the means Dr. Silence 
employed in order to free the unfortunate case from the unde- 
sirable influence. Of course, there are certain experiments which 
cannot be accepted seriously, and the reader must read the book, 
cum frano exercising his own judgment throughout. But in view 
of the danger which possible “ obsession” opens before us, it is 
wise to know everything that can be known upon this subject, in 
order to be in a better position, if possible, for dealing with such 
cases when they arise, and to advise persons suffering in this 
manner to the best advantage. 

Some of the advice offered by John Silence cannot fail to be 
of interest, and perhaps benefit; and I call the book to the atten- 
tion of our readers, hoping that its pages may be found helpful 
as well as interesting to all those undertaking the investigation of 
these problems. 


H. CARRINGTON. 


“ An Introduction to Social Psychology,’ by William McDougall. 
John W. Luce & Company, Boston, 1909. 


This interesting book is divided into two sections, the first 
dealing with the mental characters in man of primary importance 
for his life and society; the second, with the operation of the 
primary tendencies of the human mind in the life of societies. 
Chapters are devoted to the nature of instincts, innate tendencies, 
the growth of self-consciousness, volition, the instinct of pugna- 
city, the gregarious instinct, imitation, habit, play, etc. It is 
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probable that some of the author’s statements, such as “ The 
child’s self-consciousness is, then, nourished and molded by the 
reflection of himself that he finds in the minds of his fellows,” 
will be questioned ; and the author naturally ignores the work of 
all those writers (with the exception of Prof. James, whom he 
he cannot ignore) who have interested themselves in psychic re- 
search. Still, on the whole, the book will be found eminently 
readable to those interested in the subject, and can be recom- 
mended as a useful compendium of psychological knowledge on 
this special branch of science. 


H. CARRINGTON. 


“ What Is Life?” by Frederick Hovenden. Chapman & Hall, Lon- 
don. 6/s net. 


This book is divided into three parts: part one being a “ state- 
ment of the case” and is a mere outline of the discussion that 
follows. Part two presents facts supposedly proving the case, and 
part three is composed of an attack on what is called the “spuri- 
ous Bible”’, that is, the regular Bible as used in churches, and a 
defence of the legality of believing in what our author calls the 
“ Great Stone Bible ’,—really meaning the Book of Nature. 

It is doubtless true that the book contains valuable truths and 
many facts of great interest. The theme of the book is surely one 
of the most interesting that can possibly be presented to the 
human mind. The nature of the life or vital force animating the 
organism being one of the most fascinating problems ever pre- 
sented in philosophical science. One must find fault, however, 
with the conclusions of the author when he attacks certain prob- 
lems. One finds too frequent references to earlier books by the 
same author, and in glancing through the list of names and works 
quoted, one finds hardly a single noted scientist of recent times. 
Biichner, Huxley, Heckel, Tyndall, Spencer, Darwin, Geikie, 
Reade, Laing, Pasteur—these are all names which have figured 
prominently during the past century of thought, but which to-day 
can hardly be brought forward as representing up-to-date science. 
Sir Oliver Lodge is the only name found representing what 
might be calleu the modern school. 

Such being the case, it is only natural that the author’s conclu- 
sions should be such that they run counter to many of the develop- 
ments of science as taught by this school, and really are a quarter 
of a century old in many ways. Like Heckel, our author is a better 
scientist than a philosopher, and while one can rarely find fault 
with his facts, one can frequently find fault with his conclusions 
and deductions. The chief conclusion, roughly speaking, is that 
a kind of materialistic monism is sufficient to explain the universe 
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and all that is in it, including life——which conclusion has already 
been reached by Heckel and others and is too well known to need 
re-statement. All the objections that have been urged against 
Heckel’s philosophy might be urged with equal impunity against 
that of the author of this book. 

HEREWARD CARRINGTON. 


